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Introduction 


The  following  three  interviews  of  Robert  Meyer  cover  the  rise  and  eventual  closure 
of  a  major  cooperative  drive  in  northern  Sonoma  County  wine  history.  Robert 
Meyer  was  born  to  an  agricultural  family  long  established  in  the  Geyserville  area  by 
the  time  of  his  birth  in  1916.  His  Meyer  grandparents  came  from  Germany  and 
purchased  property  south  of  Geyserville.  His  mother  was  of  English  descent  and 
his  maternal  grandparents  came  around  Cape  Horn  and  settled  in  the  Bay  Area.  His 
father,  Harry  Meyer,  preceded  Robert  in  this  cooperative  venture. 

These  interviews  were  taken  over  a  twenty  year  period  and  certainly  represent  their 
time  period.  The  interviewers  are  Gail  Ryan,  Wine  Library  Oral  History  Chair, 
Joseph  Vercelli,  retired  winemaker  and  wine  industry  insider  and  William  Heintz, 
wine  historian  and  writer.  Each  interviewer  brings  his  own  personality  and  flavor  to 
the  questioning  and  sets  the  lone  for  that  interview,  although  they  all  cover  similar 
ground  I  think  that  you  will  find  each  one  interesting  and  educational  about  northern 
Sonoma  wine  history. 
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Gail  Ryan:  We  might  as  well  start  with  your  birthday. 

Bob  Meyer:  My  birthday  is  April  6,  1916. 

Ryan:  Then  you  graduated  just  about  the  time  of  Prohibition  repeal? 

Meyer:  I  got  out  of  high  school  in  1934,  Repeal  was  1933. 

Ryan:  ...What  was  the  major  way  to  make  money  as  a  child,  to  pick  prunes  or 

help  on  the  family  ranch  or? 

Meyer:  That  wasn't  any  problem,  Gail,  really.  Most  of  the  ranches  in  the 

Geyserville-Healdsburg  area  were  diversified.  In  fact,  my  dad  always  felt 
that  if  he  had  three  or  four  crops  (he  was  better  off)  if  you  had  one  crop 
failure  or  bad  economics,  you  could  get  by  on  the  other. 

Prune  picking  was  the  most  distasteful  job  on  the  ranch.  We  didn't  pick 
grapes  by  that  time  school  had  started.  I  usually  tried  to  get  the  truck 
driving  job  during  the  summer  so  that  I  wouldn't  have  to  do  the  more 
menial  tasks.  No,  there  was  no  problem  for  kids  in  those  days,  it  was  easy 
to  get  work  and  I  think  very  good  for  the  kids. 

Ryan:  You  sound  like  my  son  trying  to  get  the  truck  driving  or  the  tractor  jobs. 

So  what  was  the  small  town  of  Geyserville  like  in  the  30's? 

Meyer:  Actually  from  the  30's  up  till  about  ten  years  ago  it  hadn't  changed  really 

all  that  much.  It  is  just  recently  when  all  those  new  homes  have  been  built 
(Geyserville  Ridge  on  Geyserville  Ave.  mid-town),  just  that  it  was  a 
typical  small,  country  town.  In  the  1930's  did  you  say? 

Ryan:  Yes,  there  used  to  be  a  lot  more  stores,  fires  that  burned  the  hotels  down, 

you  had  a  dentist,  you  haven't  had  a  dentist  up  there  for  years. 

Meyer:  Well,  that  was  basically  due  to  transportation,  or  lack  of  it.  You  know  we 

had  a  butcher  shop,  a  barber  shop,  a  drug  store.  I  vaguely  remember  the 
big  hotel,  that  did  burn,  two  or  three  service  stations,  a  couple  of  grocery 
stores.  But  really  Healdsburg  was  more  of  the  shopping  area  than 
Geyserville  was.  I  can  remember  when  the  Redwood  Highway  was  paved 
I  was  about  eight  years  old,  I  guess,  seven  or  eight.  When  you  got  into 
Healdsburg  in  those  days,  it  was  somewhat  of  a  project. 
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Ryan:  It  would  take  a  few  hours?  All  totaled? 

Meyer:  Oh,  no.  You  could  drive  into  town  in  an  half  hour. 

Ryan:  This  wasn't  horse  and  buggy? 

Meyer:  No,  I  'm  not  quite  that  old.  My  dad's  first  car  was  a  Model  T,  then  he  had  a 

Dodge  and  then  a  Studebaker.  It  was  a  great  place  to  grow  up  and  even 
though  the  school  was  small,  twelve  graduates  in  my  class,  it  was  just 
really  a  great  basic  education. 

Ryan:  I  noticed  that  there  were  still  about  twelve  or  thirteen  (graduates). 

Meyer:  Yes,  it  hasn't  changed  that  much. 

Ryan:  There  seems  to  be  a  little  more  consolidation  going  on,  back  then  there 

was  more  subsistence  type  (farming),  enough  acreage  to  keep  their  family 
in  school  and  everybody  fed,  and  producing  crops... 

Meyer:  In  those  days,  anybody  that  had  a  ranch  had  what  I  would  call  an 

economic  unit.  Sure,  they  made  a  living  off  of  it,  there  weren't  any  five 
acre  or  ten  acre  projects.  The  people  that  owned  small  acreages  like  that 
worked  on  the  ranches  or  in  town  in  one  of  the  stores. 

One  thing  I  am  going  to  bring  out  later  as  well  is  get  into  on  how  these 
companies  started,  there  was  really  a  need,  and  particularly  to  market 
crops  in  those  days,  be  it  prunes,  apples,  pears  or  grapes. 

Ryan:  In  the  1930's  my  mom's  family  was  raising  cotton,  they  were  down  in  the 

central  valley  back  in  Bakcrsfield  (area).  Up  here  you  had  prunes.  From 
what  I  hear,  everyone  hated  to  pick;  you  were  always  on  your  knees 
picking  them  up. 

Meyer:  Terrible  job. 

Ryan:  Terrible  job,  but  it  actually  brought  in  money.  It  seems  that  if  you  didn't 

have  a  lot  of  children  on  these  farms  you  would  have  to  be  hiring  people, 
and  where  would  the  people  come  from?  And  that  hasn't  changed.  Now 
we  still  have  problems  with  hiring  labor.  What  did  families  do,  did  they 
borrow  the  kids  from  next  door? 

Meyer:  The  kids  did  it,  the  kids  did  a  lot  of  the  work  in  those  days.  In  our  case, 

particularly,  one  source  of  labor  was  the  Salvation  Army.  Here  in  the  30's 
that  was  a  home  for  orphan  kids  and  was  a  great  thing  for  the  school  and 
for  the  establishment  and  for  us,  too.  We  did  have  Mexican  families 
coming  in  the  area  in  those  days. 

Ryan:  Really,  in  the  30's? 

Meyer:  Yeah.  We  would  usually  put  them  in  a  tent  out  in  the  field.  And  they  just 
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lived  that  way. 

Ryan:  So  how  long  did  Lytton  (Litton)  Spnngs,  that  was  Lytton  Springs  Home, 

then  home  for  the  orphans.  How  long  was  that  an  orphanage? 

Meyer:  I  don't  know  when  that  started. 

Ryan:  Did  it  continue  into  the  40's? 

Meyer:  No,  I  would  say  that  that  probably  ended  in  the  late  30's  or  middle  30's. 

And  then  the  laws  begin  to  change. 

Ryan:  Was  that  part  of  the  Depression,  that  the  children  were  put  in  there? 

Meyer:  No,  they  would  have  been  there  whether  there  was  a  depression  or  not. 

But  then  you  had  child  labor  laws  come  in.  We  just  couldn't  hire  these 
kids. 

Ryan:  No  one  has  ever  really  mentioned  that  Lytton  Springs  was  an  orphanage  or 

talked  about  it  before  (in  our  oral  histories). 

Did  the  Depression  really  bother  Geyserville?  My  mother  said  that  it 
didn't  really  bother  them  that  much.  And  actually  World  War  II  didn't 
bother  them  that  much  because  they  were  on  a  farm  and  you  had  your 
farm  allotment  of  gasoline,  and  you  had  your  potatoes  that  you  raised 
yourself  and  the  chickens  you  raised  yourself.  So  (rationing)  wasn't  so 
bad.  It  was  people  in  the  towns  that  she  felt  sorry  for. 

Meyer:  Well,  looking  back,  no,  I  don't  remember  anything  about  the  Depression 

particularly.  You  are  absolutely  right,  we  had  chickens,  beef,  pigs,  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  There  were  some  families  that  struggled,  the 
fact  that  they  got  in  over  their  head  in  agriculture,  the  crops  were  either 
poor  or  the  prices  were  down.  And  there  were  some  ranches  during  the 
Depression  that  definitely  didn't  make  it.  But  in  my  case,  I  guess,  my 
dad...  I  know  he  was  a  pretty  good  manager. 

Ryan:  He  was  a  good  manager  and  he  had  a  nice  size  parcel,  too. 

Meyer:  We  had  two  ranches.  The  old  home  ranch,  that  belonged  to  my 

grandparents,  I  think  that  that  was  around  70  acres,  and  then  the  second 
ranch,  we  called  the  Long  Ranch,  was  around  40.  [Reference  Article  1] 

Ryan:  A  hundred  and  ten  or  so. 

Meyer:  When  you  compare  that  to  the  valley  where  your  parents  grew  up  it's 

small.  But  these  specialty  crops  wereproduced  a  lot  more  money  per  acre 
than  cotton  did. 

Ryan:  And  also  a  lot  more  work  goes  into... 

Meyer:  Labor  intensive,  that's  right. 
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Ryan:  Your  father  was  a  grower  and  also  started  the  Geyserville  Growers, 

Incorporated,  he  was  part  of  that.  What  did  you  do  after  high  school? 

Meyer:  I  went  to  college.  I  went  to  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  graduated 

in  '38. 

Ryan:  That  was  just  about  the  war  time. 

Meyer:  Well  I  worked  for  three  years  in  the  Bay  Area  out  of  San  Francisco,  and  I 

was  a  reserve  officer;  finally  they  called  me  in  in  1942.  I  spent  three  years 
in  the  service,  practically  all  of  it  overseas. 

Ryan:  Where? 

Meyer:  Six  months  in  Africa  and  six  months  in  India.  China  where  I  met  Betty 

(Mrs.  Betty  Meyer),  and  a  year  and  a  half  in  Europe. 

Ryan:  Interesting,  I  haven't  talked  to  someone  that  had  been  to  Africa  before. 

Meyer:  This  was  not  North  Africa,  this  was  Central  Africa,  in  fact,  British  West 

Africa,  right  on  the  Equator,  miles  from  anything.  It  was  an  air  route.  I 
was  in  the  Air  Transport  Command. 

Ryan:  So  when  you  came  back  the  Geyserville  Growers  which  had  been 

incorporated  in  1933,  had  been  going  for  about  ten  years  or  so. 

Meyer:  Yes,  this  gets  back  to  the  need  in  the  community. 

Ryan:  You  have  a  lot  of  farms,  decent  sized  farms  out  here,  they  are  trying  to 

produce  something,  and  the  train  is  one  way  of  putting  it  somewhere,  but 
how  do  they  get  people  to  know  that  they  are  there?  The  marketing 
branch? 

Meyer:  Yes,  of  course,  that  is  vital. 

Ryan:  And  even  today  the  marketing  is  horrible. 

Meyer:  It  has  changed  dramatically,  Gail.  North  Sonoma  Wines  was  a  spin-off  of 

the  Geyserville  Growers,  Inc.  and  was  formed  as  a  tax  exempt  co-op.  A 
manufacturing  and  marketing  tool  by  which  wine  growers  could  produce 
and  sell  their  own  product.  When  there  is  trouble  in  agriculture,  and  this  is 
true  nationally,  I  imagine  this  is  true  in  cotton,  the  farmers  tend  to  get 
together  and  really  help  themselves.  So  that's  how  these  co-ops  started.  I 
think  that  I  mentioned  the  co-ops  throughout  the  North  counties,  but 
locally  you  had  Northern  Sonoma  Wines,  you  had  the  Sonoma  Country 
Co-operative  Winery  in  Windsor,  Mendocino  Grape  Growers  in  the  Ukiah 
Valley,  St.  Helena  Co-op,  Napa  Valley  Co-op.  So  as  far  as  wine  is 
concerned,  it  was  very  definitely  a  trend.  And  you  find  when  things  get 
better,  then  growers  lend  to  look  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  where  the 
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grass  is  greener,  and  it  is  a  struggle  to  keep  them  (co-ops)  together. 

Ryan:  I  know,  in  one  of  our  interviews,  [a  grower]  had  been  with  the  Northern 

Sonoma  Wines,  the  co-op  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  was  grumpy 
because  it  took  so  long  to  get  his  money.  He  thought  it  was  a  lot  better  (to 
do  it  himself)  because  he  wasn't  going  to  be  wailing  around  to  get  his 
money.  It  has  got  to  be  a  challenge  to  keep  them  up,  to  keep  them 
together,  and  to  keep  the  information  out  there  to  try  to  sell  these  products. 

Meyer:  Well,  the  hard-core  of  these  companies  were  amazing,  were  very 

dedicated,  very  honest,  straight  forward  people  and  they  hung  together. 
The  ones  that  came  in  and  then  left,  it  was  their  privilege  to  do  whatever 
they  wanted.  My  father  was  an  outstanding  man;  there  is  no  question 
about  it.  He  was  a  leader,  people  trusted  him,  they  followed  him.  He  had 
some  excellent  people  on  his  board.  And  I  feel  very  privileged  when  you 
look  at  these  names  to  have  been  associated  with  these  people.  [Reference 
articles  2  &  3] 

Ryan:  It  would  seem  you  would  have  to  be  charismatic,  and  fore  thoughtful  to 

see  a  way  to  sell  these  crops,  to  get  them  together,  to  get  notoriety  to  move 
them. 

Meyer:  A  big  job,  Gail,  was  keeping  the  core  together  of  the  people  that  produced 

it. 

Ryan:  You  list  a  number  of  people  here  (that  were  involved),  the  Frcis  out  in  Dry 

Creek,  there  is  Cloverdalc,  Walter  Sink,  and  Fredson,  who  was  right  down 
from  where  your  family  was  (south  of)  in  Gcyscrville.  Before  Northern 
Sonoma  Wines,  the  Geyserville  Growers,  Inc.,  where  would  they  have  to 
go,  would  they  all  have  to  go  down  to  Pctaluma  to  get  their  supplies,  or 
where  would  the  supplies  come  from? 

Meyer:  Healdsburg,  sure,  that  was  a  fairly  good  sized  town  in  those  days.  That 

wasn't  a  problem,  Gail.  As  far  as,  northern  Alexander  Valley  and  Dry 
Creek  Geyserville  was  closer  so  it  was  a  logical  place  to  buy  farm 
supplies.  And  it  was  the  people.  You  get  the  leaders  in  a  community  that 
belong  to  a  company,  the  rest  of  the  community  will  follow. 

Do  you  want  to  get  into  the  original  Northern  Sonoma  Wines? 

Ryan:  Sure,  let's  do  this. 

Meyer:  The  Geyserville  Growers,  Inc.  was  the  original  venture  that  ran  all 

operations,  ie.  wine  making,  prune  dehydration,  apple  packing  and  grower 
supplies.  The  original  NSW  was  a  stock  company  comprised  of  Frei 
Brothers,  Walter  Sink,  Chris  Fredson,  and  the  Geyserville  Growers,  Inc. 
Its  sole  purpose  was  to  blend  and  finish  their  wines  that  could  be  sold  to 
western  bottlers  or  one  of  several  major  wineries  in  California  which  in 
those  days  were  Italian  Swiss  Colony  and  Roma.  It  was  a  long  range  effort 
to  enchance  their  maketing  abilities. 
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So  the  thought  was  there  to  form  this  company,  called  Northern  Sonoma 
Wines,  and  Sink  in  Clovcrdalc,  Frci  Brothers  well  known  in  Dry  Creek, 
and  Frcdson  all  got  together.  They  pooled  their  wine  and  commingled  the 
wine,  and  I  think  this  was  one  of  the  problems.  Although  thedsfortrherrT^ 
Sonoma  plan  made  sense  it  really  didn't  work.  Because  these  olcTguys 
were  pretty  hard  nosed,  they  all  thought  their  wine  was  belter  than  the 
other  guy's.  Frcdson  hardly  got  started,  he  withdrew  almost  immediately, 
he  later  commitcd  all  of  his  production  to  the  Mondavi  Brothers. 
However,  with  Frei  and  Sink,  most  of  the  growers  did  operate  that  way  for 
three  or  four  years,  I  would  say.  But  then  they  realized  that  they  were 
really  happier  on  their  own.  Sink  went  with  Italian  Swiss  Colony  at  nearly 
tftsGD  And  what  was  taking  place,  Gallo  was  beginning  to  move  into  the 
county,  and  you  certainly  can't  blame  Louie  and  Walter  Frei  for  hooking 
up  with  a  company  like  that,  it  was  just  a  great  opportunity  for  them. 

Ryan:  I  have  heard  that  Gallo  really  only  started  after  Prohibition,  from  1933. 

Meyer:  Yes. 

Ryan:  That  they  graduated  from  Davis,  took  Enology  at  Davis,  took  some 

classes.  So  really  they  had  just  started,  so  in  four  -  five  years...  in  1938  you 
have  your  wine  company  going  and  Gallo  is  already  challenging  you,  and 
they  are  from  Modesto.  It  seems  that  their  growth  must  have  been 
phenomenal? 

Meyer:  I  don't  think  that  you  would  call  it  a  challenge,  we  were  basically  jug  wine 

people,  and  they  needed  this  north  coast  product  to  blend,  to  improve  their 
quality.  They  just  picked  Frei  Brothers,  they  were  in  an  ideal  area  for  red 
wine.  So  they  were  here,  but  I  don't  look  upon  it  as  a  threat,  it  was 
certainly  tough  competition  when  it  came  to  signing  up  growers. 

Ryan:  They  were  dealing  with  the  Windsor  Co-op,  also. 

Meyer:  They  took  that  production  over  completely. 

Ryan:  When  was  that?  In  the  fifties,  or  earlier  then  that? 

Meyer:  That  had  to  be  about  the  same  time  that  Northern  Sonoma  got  started.  No, 

I  think  earlier  than  that,  Gail,  I  think  '38-40. 

Ryan:  They  had  spread  over  here  already;  I  didn't  know  that. 

Meyer:  Well,  it  was  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  what  they  had  in  the  great 

valley. 

Ryan:  They  still  grew  quite  rapidly. 

Meyer:  Oh,  absolutely.  For  a  company  to  grow  as  large  as  they  are  today  it  is  an 

amazing  success  story. 

I  don't  think  those  brothers  had  that  much  education.  They  taught 
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themselves,  brilliant  people.  Ernest  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  wine 
industry. 

Ryan:  Very  hard  working. 

Meyer:  Very  hard  working,  very  tough.  They  demand  a  lot  of  their  people,  they 

pay  them  very  well. 

Ryan:  The  purpose  of  Northern  Sonoma  was  to  take  in  the  wine  and  finish  it.  So 

most  of  the  (members  like)  Walter  Sink,  before  he  joined  up  what  was  he 
selling  in  bulk  to  Pclligrini  or? 

Meyer:  No,  the  Pclligrini  family,  were  our  exclusive  accounts  and  one  of  the  best 

in  San  Francisco.  They  would  take  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
thousand  a  year.  Italian  Swiss  was  a  major  factor  in  this  area  at  that  time. 
And  I  believe  that  Walter  Sink,  before  he  became  part  of  Northern 
Sonoma,  delivered  there.  And  I  know  when  he  left  Northern  Sonoma  he 
went  to  Italian  Swiss.  And  he  made  the  wine  for  them  and  they  kept  his 
little  winery  going  there  (Oat  Valley  north  of  Cloverdale  on  Highway  128) 
I  would  say  until  the  late  40's  —  early  50's  and  then  it  didn't  make  sense. 
He  shut  the  little  winery  down  and  he  delivered  to  Asti. 

Ryan:  He  just  took  his  grapes  there  and  crushed  them? 

Meyer:  Yes. 

Ryan:  Do  you  think  that  Northern  Sonoma  would  have  lasted  longer  for  the 

members  if  they  could  have  done  custom  crushing  like  they  are  doing 
now?  Or  custom  bottling,  or  labeling? 

Meyer:  I  think  that  here  you  come  back  to  marketing.  I  think  that  we  did  a  very 

good  job  at  Northern  Sonoma  in  preparing  the  product.  We  look  some  of 
the  risk  away  from  the  grower,  and  shipping  a  lot  of  those  gallons  East  it 
meant  that  our  market  was  spread  out.  We  didn't  have  to  sell  to  Roma  or 
Italian  Swiss,  or  Gallo,  or  to  one  of  the  other  larger  wineries.  But  again, 
Gail,  we  didn't  have  a  label;  that  became  very  evident.  I  know  on  one  of 
by  trips  East,  I  was  calling  on  this  man  in  Boston.  We  had  sold  him  some 
wine  in  the  past,  he  was  very  courteous,  and  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  me. 
But  I  wasn't  gelling  anywhere  and  when  I  got  home  I  found  out  that  Louie 
Petri  and  his  company  owned  half  of  his  business.  So,  who  do  you 
suppose  got  the  deal?  Then  we  began  to  realize  that  what  we  were  doing, 
we  just  weren't  up  to  really  competing  with  these  major  wineries  that  were 
coming  along.  And  it  is  another  story,  that's  when  Allied  Grape  Growers 
came  in  1953,  took  over  Northern  Sonoma,  eventually  closed  the  plant  and 
moved  everything  up  to  Asti.  So  then  my  growers  now  had  associated 
themselves  with  a  national  brand. 

These  people  that  we  used  to  sell  to  in  the  East  were  interesting.  They 
were  an  outgrowth  of  Prohibition,  the  Mafia  was  very  much  involved. 
There  are  some  very  interesting  stories  about  the  people  we  had  to  do 
business  with.  So  when  Repeal  came,  all  they  knew  was  the  liquor 
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business,  so  all  of  a  sudden  they  were  legal  and  that  was  a  switch. 

Ryan:  It  must  have  made  them  a  little  uncomfortable. 

Meyer:  Yeah,  they  really  didn't  know  how  to  act.  They  were  all  right,  they  were 

tough  people  until  things  got  tough  and  then  they  came  first,  make  no 
doubt  about  that.  They  were,  you  know,  a  pretty  ruthless  bunch.  The 
growth  of  Italian  Swiss  and  Petri  and  Gallo  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
eliminating  that  element  from  the  wine  industry.  When  these  national 
brands  came  to  the  fore,  these  little  bottlers  in  Chicago,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  that  I  used  to  call  on,  couldn't  compete  and  here  again,  it's 
when  the  national  brands  took  over.  A  few  of  the  easteners  did  survive 
because  they  were  well  managed. 

Do  you  want  to  hear  a  story  about  this? 

This  on  my  first  trip  East,  Betty  and  I  were  married  in  Sheboygan,  and  we 
thought  "Geez,  we'll  combine  a  wine  trip  with  our  honeymoon."  Well,  this 
really  didn't  work  out. 

Ryan:  Well,  it  was  a  tax  write  off. 

Meyer:  In  one  instance,  we  were  out  to  dinner  with  this  very  nice  family.  I  sold 

them  some  wine,  and  they  were  talking  about  a  nephew,  they  had  set  up  in 
nightclub  in  Miami,  and  Ray  said  to  me,  "You  know  he  ran  off  with  the 
hat  check  girl  and  he  stole  my  company  Cadillac."  And  without  changing 
his  tone  of  voice  at  all,  he  said,  "If  he  hadn't  been  our  cousin,  we  would 
have  shot  him."  And  Betty  was  sitting  over  here  wondering,  I'm  sure, 
what  in  the  world  kind  of  business  is  this?  And  then  you  would  get  into 
some  really  terrible  arguments  with  these  people.  I  was  too  naive  to  realize 
that  there  probably  was  a  little  danger  involved  in  this.  We  had  a  nice  guy, 
a  good  salesman,  his  name  was  (Richard)  Calvert,  he  had  changed  his 
name,  he  was  Scillian.  He  could  hold  his  own  with  these  people,  but  there 
was  no  future  in  this  relationship.  That  was  something  that  Allied  Grape 
Growers  rescued  us  from. 

Ryan:  What  impresses  me  is  that  a  small  community  like  Geyserville  would  get 

together,  say  northern  Sonoma  County  to  market  their  wines,  and  go  back 
and  challenge  those  big  markets.  To  go  back  there  and  find  people  and 
introduce  yourself  and  say  (how  wonderful  your  wines  were.)  Did  they 
already  know  that  you  had  good  wines  out  here? 

Meyer:  Yes,  they  knew,  Gail.  But  I'm  looking  back,  I  was  young  and  kind  of 

naive,  at  least  on  the  first  trip.  But  they  had  to  have  a  product,  and  I  was 
competing  with  some  of  the  larger  ones,  but  these  people  were  looking  for 
a  smaller  source,  that  they  could  depend  on  year  in  and  year  out.  Because 
there  was  no  future  for  them  with  Petri  or  Gallo  or  Roma  or  even  Italian 
Swiss.  So  we  were  a  means  of  supplying  what  they  needed. 

Ryan:  One  of  the  oral  histories  mentioned  that.  When  he  was  a  young  child,  like 

14  or  something,  he  went  back  to  represent  his  family  in  New  York  City 
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and  in  Chicago  and  waited  in  this  suit  and  went  around  and  tried  to  sell 
boxcars  full  of  grapes,  this  was  during  Prohibition. 

How  did  you  go  back  and  try  to  deal  with  these  small  bottling  companies? 

Meyer:  Well,  in  first  place  we  had  an  eastern  salesman.  The  man  that  I  just 

mentioned. 

Ryan:  Calvert. 

Meyer:  He  was  our  local  rep  and  actually  did  the  selling.  I  would  just  go  back  to 

help  him.  The  little  bottlers  wanted  to  meet  somebody  from  the  winery. 
And  of  course,  we  controlled  the  purse  strings,  we  rarely  sold  to  those 
people  unless  we  got  50%  up  front  and  as  we  shipped  the  wine,  it  applied 
to  the  last  shipments.  So  when  they  shipped  half  of  it,  they  still  owed  us 
for  half  of  it.  Then  as  we  were  working  on  the  last  half,  we  already  had 
half  of  the  money  in  the  bank.  There  is  no  other  way  you  could  do 
business  with  them. 

Ryan:  I  have  heard  some  horror  stories  about  during  Prohibition,  the  grapes 

being  shipped  back  there  on  consignment  and  you  having  to  pay  shipping 
plus  not  getting  any  money  for  your  grapes  in  return. 

Meyer:  That's  not  only  true  of  grapes,  we  shipped  about  a  hundred  carloads  of 

gravenstcin  apples  out  of  this  little  Gcyserville  Growers,  and  it  is  was  a 
heck  of  a  way  to  sell  a  product  for  a  grower.  You  would  ship  the  cars,  bill 
it  to  yourself  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago,  hoping  that  somebody 
would  pick  up  the  car  before  it  got  there.  And  if  the  market  was  good  there 
was  no  problem,  if  the  market  was  bad,  the  quality  of  the  product  when  it 
arrived  was  always  poor.  And  that  held  true  of  wine,  too.  When  the  car 
would  be  on  the  siding,  they  would  say  it  wasn't  like  the  sample.  Well  the 
car  is  sitting  there,  you  are  paying  rail  demurrage  on  it,  so  what  do  you 
do?  You've  got  to  make  concessions  or  something. 

Ryan:  To  bargain  down. 

Meyer:  That's  right. 

Ryan:  It  docs  seem  a  little  cut- throat. 

Meyer:  Well,  it  was;  it  was  a  very  competitive  industry,  no  question  about  it.  It 

was  chaotic.  I  was  looking  at  some  of  my  old  figures  here.  I  remember 
buying  grapes  or  signing  grapes  up.  Grapes  went  from  $140  a  ton  down  to 
about  $30-$35  from  one  crop  year  to  another,  and  that  reflected  the  bulk 
market.  There  wasn't  any  rhyme  or  reason  in  marketing  the  product  in 
those  days,  Gail. 

Ryan:  I  was  noticing  in  your  figures  that  it  goes  from  one  year  it  goes  up  to  $  1 10 

and  then  down  to  $30,  and  then  up  to  a  $140.  But  your  picking  costs 
basically  remain  the  same,  and  all  the  other  costs... 
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Meyer:  Oh  sure,  that's  the  farmer's  problem. 

Ryan:  I  guess  that's  what  I  'm  having  a  problem  with,  because  this  is  such  a 

competitive,  cut-throat,  dog  eat  dog,  "let's  get  a  profit  business"  selling, 
where  most  farmers  are  just  wanting  to  make  a  profit  and  survive.  They 
are  into...  they  are  not  into  that  bargaining. 

Meyer:  You  mean  personally? 

Ryan:  Yeah. 

Meyer:  That's  why  you  have  a  co-op.  The  average  farmer  did  not  like  to  go  out 

and  sell  his  product.  It  wasn't  his  way  of  life,  he  knew  how  to  grow  the 
grapes,  or  the  prunes  or  whatever  he  was  producing.  But  when  it  came  to 
selling  it...  I  remember  in  the  old  days  that  the  buyer  was  kind  of  looked 
upon  as  kind  of  sharp,  slick  individual.  Today  that  has  completely 
changed.  Even  in  my  time,  the  grower  relations,  became  a  very,  very 
important  factor.  Whereas  in  the  old  days,  buy  it  cheap  if  you  can  and  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  you  could. 

Ryan:  I  think  that  (that  change)  is  really  evident  this  last  year  with  the  shortage 

due  to  the  crop. 

Meyer:  The  grower  is  a  hero. 

Ryan:  The  grower  has  been  parlicd,  and  "talked  nice  to".  I  heard  of  someone  the 

other  day  that  has  a  contract  with  Kendall -Jackson  for  $1500  which  is  very 
good,  but  he  was  called  by  another  company  for  $2500  for  his  crop  next 
year  already.  It's  changed. 

Meyer:  This  is  another  subject,  and  a  very  interesting  one.  You  read  in  the 

newspapers  and  there  are  different  thoughts  on  how  long  this  is  going  to 
last. 

It  gets  back  to  the  same  old  story,  co-ops  flourish  when  there  are 
difficulties;  when  things  are  rosy,  growers  tend  to  forget  and  they  will  go 
someplace  else. 

Ryan:  Any  other  stories  about  selling  grapes  back  East? 

Meyer:  No,  not  really.  I  think  the  one  that  I  told  pretty  well  typifies  the  type  of 

individual  you  were  doing  business  with.  I  can  remember  sitting  in  this 
office  off  the  East  River  arguing  about  the  price.  We  would  take  time  off 
for  lunch.  The  Italian  family  crawled  through  the  window  walked  over  the 
top  of  the  winery  into  their  apartment,  had  a  lovely  Italian  meal,  went  back 
the  office  and  started  arguing  all  over  again!  It  finally  got  to  the  point 
where  I  would  call  my  board,  in  some  cases  our  attorney  would  get  into  it. 
You  just  had  to  be  firm  with  them.  But  you  had  to  be  realistic;  if  they 
didn't  have  the  money  there  was  no  way  that  you  were  going  to  get  it. 
They  could  beat  us  down  a  little  bit,  but  there  was  a  rule  of  reason  that 
usually  applied. 
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Ryan:  Back  to  Northern  Sonoma  Wines.  You  are  selling  products  and  then  in 

1940  or  so,  it  changed. 

Meyer:  After  the  Frei  Sink  break-up.  They  changed  their  by-laws  and  became  a 

tax-free  form  of  co-operative.  That's  when  we  went  out  and  signed  up  the 
growers  individually.  And  in  a  co-op  you  don't  own  stock,  you  own  what 
is  called  ...  a  revolving  fund.  We  usually  tried  to  pay  off  our  growers  at 
least  within  two  years  in  a  little  company.  And  if  it  went  on  longer  than 
that  one  crop  group  would  buy  up  what  was  left  of  the  other  and  then  we 
would  prorate  the  returns  to  the  grower. 

Ryan:  At  this  time,  what  was  your  position?  You  weren't  going  back  East  any 

longer,  were  you  now  Grower's  Representative? 

Meyer:  After  the  war  I  came  back  and  was  the  assistant  manager;  dad  was  the 

manager.  I  started  here  in  445, 1  think  that  I  became  general  manager  in 
late  '46.  We  continued,  I  went  East  about  three  times.  Then  in  1952  Petri 
came  along  and  look  our  whole  production  on  what  we  call  a  crushing 
contract.  That  was  about  a  million  gallons.  And  they  told  us  at  that  time 
that  they  were  forming  Allied  Grape  Growers  in  the  great  valley  and  they 
were  interested  in  making  a  deal  with  us.  So  in  1953,  we  became  part  of 
Allied  Grape  Growers.  At  that  time  the  total  production  of  the  Petri-Allied 
Group  was  around  80,000  tons.  They  wanted  8,000  in  the  North  Coast,  we 
finally  came  up  with  about  5.  And  Louie  Petri  had  told  all  of  our  growers 
at  meetings,  "This  was  our  goal,  we  weren't  going  to  get  any  bigger."  He 
called  me  about  a  year  later  at  home  and  said,  "Bob,  in  spite  of  what  I  told 
your  growers,  I  want  you  to  go  out  now  and  tell  them  that  I  just  bought  the 
Italian  Swiss  Colony."  And  that  doubled  it.  So  at  that  time,  that  was  in,  I 
guess,  1954-55,  they  were  on  par  with  Gallo  in  the  state.  They  were  the 
two  dominant  companies.  It  went  over  very  well,  we  were  a  very  potent 
co-op. 

Ryan:  At  that  time  how  many  growers  do  you  think  that  you  had? 

Meyer:  With  Allied?  About  200. 

Ryan:  That's  quite  a  bit,  most  of  the  — 

Meyer:  Well,  it  involved  four  counties,  Napa,  Sonoma,  Lake,  Mendocino.  Those 

four  and  even  I  would  get  some  out  of  Solano  County  but  not  very  many. 
We  were  producing  in  those  days  about  30  to  35  thousand  tons  of  North 
Coast  product. 

Ryan:  Which  makes  how  many  gallons? 

Meyer:  You  get  about  170  gallons  per  ton.... 

So  what  eventually  happened  in  Geyscrville,  we  operated  that  plant 
through  '54  and  then  closed  it,  moved  the  major  tanks,  the  larger  ones  up 
to  Asti,  and  Northern  Sonoma  ceased  to  exist.  We  sold  the  real  estate,  sold 
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the  equipment  and  the  business  to  Allied  Grape  Growers.  My  growers 
came  out  beautifully  on  that  deal  and  still  had  a  great  place  to  deliver  their 
grapes.  And  then  the  Geyserville  Growers  and  stockholders  eventually 
rcalizxd  that  this  little  company  had  out-lived  it's  usefulness.  We  sold  the 
apple  business. 

Ryan:  Who  did  you  sell  the  apple  business  to? 

Meyer:  The  Miller  Fruit  Company. 

Ryan:  Is  that  the  one  in  Healdsburg  where  Purity  Chemicals  is. 

Meyer:  ...  No,  it  is  farther  up  the  road,  right  at  the  corner  of  Grove  Street  where 

you  cross  the  track  right  there  next  to  Seghesio's. 

Ryan:  I've  seen  it  stenciled  and  fading  out  from  behind  some  paint  somewhere  in 

Healdsburg. 

Meyer:  So,  all  of  the  real  estate  was  liquidated  and  our  stockholders  came  out  very 

solidly  really. 

So  there  was  an  area  there,  Gail,  from  '33  to  '53  where  these  little 
companies  sprang  up,  served  their  puipose  and  eventually  went  along  to 
something  bigger  and  belter. 

Ryan:  Did  the  government,  in  general  encourage,  these  co-ops? 

Meyer:  That  theory  goes  back  to  just  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  there  is 

criticism  of  this,  but  at  that  time  agriculture  nationally  was  considered 
very  basic;  and  the  thought  was  in  Congress  that  farmers  should  have 
some  kind  of  a  tax  break.  So  that's  how  all  these  co-ops  started.  Actually 
the  taxes  and  the  income  taxes  weren't  avoided  entirely.  The  company  as 
such  didn't  pay  a  tax,  but  the  growers  when  they  received  their  money,  of 
course  did. 

Ryan:  Profit  is  profit. 

Meyer:  That's  right. 

But  they  went  very  far,  they  went  into  marketing  tires,  pesticides  and  just 
all  kinds  of  things,  they  got  into  the  retail  business.  Which  in  my  opinion 
is  not  really  a  true  producing  co-op. 

Ryan:  I  guess  that  is  one  way  of  taking  advantage  of  the  tax  status. 

Meyer:  The  movement  is  still  out  there,  I  mentioned  the  important  names,  Sunkist, 

SunMaid,  Calavo,  there  is  one  in  cotton,  too,  I  don't  know  what  it  is 
called?  Cotton  Producers? 

Ryan:  I  don't  know  what  it  is  cither. 
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Meyer:  Co-ops  are  still  very  much  in  vogue  in  the  United  States. 

One  thing  that  I  didn't  mention  in  the  beginning,  is  the  ethnic  mix  of  these 
people.  If  you  look  at  my  stockholders,  my  directors  particularly,  there 
was  only  one  Italian  name  in  the  whole  group,  Caesar  Beffa  and  he  was 
Swiss.  Now  you  have  to  wonder  where  all  these  Italian  families  were. 
They  were  out  there,  I  think  that  there  was  a  language  barrier,  at  lot  of 
them  delivered  to  Italian  Swiss,  a  lot  of  them  made  their  own  wines.  And 
they  just  hadn't  reached  the  dominant  position  that  some  of  these  grape 
families  are  in  today.  You  always  had  a  Foppiano,  a  Pedroncelli,  Seghesio 
was  always  there,  but  the  growers  on  their  own  right  were  not  part  of  this 
organization. 

Ryan:  Going  back,  you  said  that  at  one  time  you  had  200  growers  in  four 

counties. 

Meyer:  That  was  for  Allied  Grape  Growers,  not  the  little  company. 

Ryan:  Right.  But  in  the  northern  area  there  were  about  200  small,  little  wineries 

before  Prohibition  and  a  lot  of  them  were  Italian.  It  seemed  they  all  had 
wineries  in  the  basement. 

Meyer:  That's  right,  that's  where  a  lot  of  grapes  went.  They  would  just  make  them 

in  their  basement,  put  them  in  barrels  and  sell  them  to  someone  like  Italian 
Swiss.  Also,  prior  to  Prohibition,  California  Wine  Association,  somebody 
must  have  told  you  about  this,  Gail,  was  a  very  big  co-operative  plan  in 
the  state.  So  a  lot  of  these  little  wineries  just  brought  their  barrels  in. 

Ryan:  This  is  what  I've  never  heard.  I've  heard  that  all  these  people  would  make 

this  (wine)  and  then  during  Prohibition  sometimes  how  they  sold  it,  but 
before  and  after  (Prohibition)  I  never  knew  where  the  wine  would  go.  If 
you  have  even  eight  acres  that  makes  a  lot  of  wine,  so  this  makes  sense 
that  you  are  taking  a  couple  of  barrels,  or  even  a  couple  of  wagons  [loads] 
over. 

Meyer:  I  think  that  we  have  to  face  this  reality,  that  a  lot  of  the  little  families  that 

made  these  wines  sold  it  anyway  during  Prohibition,  it  just  found  a  home. 
It  was  their  way  of  life,  they  depended  upon  it,  in  their  minds  it  was  not 
illegal.  I  was  talking  about  prior  to  Prohibition  these  little  wineries  were 
still  out  there.  My  family  had  one.  He  used  the  hi -proof  to  make  port  wine. 

Ryan:  You  mentioned  types  of  grapes.  You  didn't  have  a  lot  of  Italian  growers  so 

you  didn't  have  the  field  blends  so  much  that  we  sec  from  the  older  vines, 
did  you  have  a  lot  of  zinfandel  out  there  with  your  growers? 

Meyer:  This  is  a  very  interesting  subject.  Up  until  about  mid-60's  the  wine 

industry  in  California  was  screw-cap  or  jug  wines.  Even  up  here  in  our 
bottling  at  Northern  Sonoma  we  had  a  cork  finish,  it  wasn't  a  major  part  of 
our  production,  but  a  lot  of  the  wine  in  the  stale  in  those  days  was  just  this 
type  of  wine.  And  sweet  wine  was  predominate,  dessert  wine,  at  least  75% 
of  the  industry  was  the  sweet  product.  And  I,  even  at  Northern  Sonoma, 
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hardly  knew  what  a  chardonnay  or  a  cabernet  was.  It  was  zinfandel,  petit 
sirah,  carignane  was  a  dominant  variety,  in  the  whites  it  was  Golden 
Chasslas  which  did  not  make  a  good  wine,  sauvignon  vert— not  sauvignon 
blanc.  So  when  the  varietal  segment  of  the  industry  began  to  take  over,  it 
was  like  the  difference  changing  from  apples  to  oranges.  And  today  in  the 
whole  state  it  is  the  premium  wines,  [they]  certainly  are  varietal.  So  what 
we  were  producing  at  little  Northern  Sonoma  was  red  and  white,  sauternc, 
chablis  and  burgundy,  claret,  zinfandel  was  just  another  red  wine. 

Ryan:  Were  they  all  a  little  on  the  sweet  side? 

Meyer:  No,  they  were  table  wines.  When  I  say  sweet  wine  I  mean  fortified  wines, 

higher  in  alcohol.  Today  they  are  called  dessert  wines. 

Ryan:  I  have  a  low  tolerance  (for  that  type  of  wine),  I  remember  the  Cribari  [and 

generic  jug  winesl,  in  the  late  60's  that  kind  of  had  a  residual,  kind  of 
sugarish  taste  to  them,  but  they  were  I  guess  dry  reds.  There  were  a  couple 
of  little  wineries  in  Solano  that  I  would  stop  by... 

Meyer:  We  call  that  flavor  earthy.  It  is  a  distinctive  flavor  that  is  typical  of  a  San 

Joaquin  Valley  grape.  I'm  sure  they  made  a  lot  of  dry  red  wines,  but  that  is 
why  they  had  to  come  up  here  in  the  North  Coast  to  blend  with,  and  use 
our  wines  to  blend  out.... 

Ryan:  That  Cribari  flavor. 

I  was  wondering  whether  Allied  and  before  that  Northern  Sonoma,  there 
was  a  lack  of  real  label  recognition.  With  Allied  how  did  they  label  you 
[Sonoma  wines,  Sonoma  Growers]  did  you  have  a  little  tiny  line  on  the 
bottom? 

Meyer:  No,  in  those  days,  in  the  early  50's,  or  since  I  came  into  the  industry  in 

'45,  Italian  Swiss  was  pretty  dominant,  Gallo  was  still  coming  up,  Petri 
was  a  big  one,  Guild,  California  Wine  Association,  Eleven  Cellars,  Cribari 
was  a  well-known  brand. 

Ryan:  So  Sonoma  County  versus  Napa,  did  it  have  anything  on  the  label? 

Meyer:  Well,  Italian  Swiss  certainly  did.  There  is  no  question  that  Napa  County 

was  ahead  of  everybody  else,  not  only  in  premium  wines  but  in  brands. 
When  you  think  of  a  brand  in  those  days,  Pedroncelli,  Foppiano,  Korbel 
basically  champagne,  there  weren't  any  (others)  everybody  was  in  the 
bulk  business.  And  it  got  on  the  market  but  either  under  Gallo's  name, 
Italian  Swiss  or  Petri.  The  brands  for  Allied  Grape  Growers  were  number 
1  Italian  Swiss,  Mission  Bell,  Petri  was  a  big  one,  Lejon.  So  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  change  since  the  60's.  And  now  look  around,  Gail,  my  God 
there  are  all  kinds  of  brands. 

Ryan:  Every  week  there  is  another  fictitious  name  for  another  third  or  fourth 

label. 
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Which  brings  me  to  Sonsy  Peak.  This  was  a  brand  for  Northern  Sonoma, 
you  had  a  label  for  this,  an  S  brand  and  Sonsy  Peak. 

Meyer:  I  have  them  here  I  will  show  them  to  you  when  we  are  through. 

{Reference  Material  #4] 

We  had  a  very  important  guy  in  the  wine  industry  that  my  dad  worked 
with.  His  name  was  Julius  Flessler,  a  Cal  graduate,  a  chemist.  And  he  did 
a  lot  of  analyzing  for  a  lot  of  wineries  in  this  area,  and  he  used  our  lab  at 
Northern  Sonoma  to  do  all  of  this.  He  really  planned  the  production  in 
Northern  Sonoma.  He  made  the  blends,  he  did  all  these  things  for  us. 

Ryan:  The  labels? 

Meyer:  Well,  big  S  was  just  Sonoma.  I  don't  know  where  he  came  up  with  Sonsy 

Peak,  I  never  did  know. 

Ryan:  You  just  had  a  red  and  a  white  underneath  those  labels  then? 

Meyer:  No,  we  sold  a  lot  of  sweet  wine,  we  would  trade  our  red  wines  primarily 

with  August  Scbastiani,  now  there  is  a  brand  that  has  always  been  well 
known.  And  I  would  say  in  our  case  we  sold  as  much  sweet  wine  in  bottles 
as  dry.  We  didn't  produce  it,  but  you  had  to  have  it  to  keep  your  customers 
happy.  The  basic  brands  were  burgundy,  claret,  zinfandcl,  occasionally 
petite  sirah,  chablis  wasn't  as  common  as  sauterne,  those  were  the  basic 
varieties.  All  generics  except  zinfandel  and  petite  sirah. 

Ryan:  I  had  someone  tell  me,  Ben  Cummings,  [hcl  was  making  fortified  wines, 

sweet  wines  [right  after  Repeal].  And  I  asked  him  what  grapes  they  used 
and  he  said,  "Well,  whatever  they  had."  And  I  asked  what  labels  did  [he] 
use  and  he  said.  "Whatever  somebody  wanted."  Basically  if  they  wanted  a 
sauterne  they  would  pull  it  [a  white  wine]  up  and  label  it  as  such  and  ship 
it  out.  Whether  it  could  have  been  a  chablis  by  any  other  name.  [See  Ben 
Cummings  interview  at  Wine  Library  Healdsburg.] 

Meyer:  Sure  it  was  a  generic,  claret  and  burgundy  came  out  of  the  same  tank. 

You  know  the  laws  about  varietals?  It  used  to  be  51%  (of  the  grapes)  now 
I  think  that  it  is  75%. 

Ryan:  And  they  want  a  little  higher. 

Meyer:  Yes,  it  is  Kendall-Jackson's  thinking  that  he  wants  it  85%. 

Ryan:  That  is  getting  rather  mixed  reviews.  Some  growers  think  that  that  is  really 

good  for  them  because  they  have  that  varietal.  Then  maybe  a  small  bottler 
is  not  real  thrilled  because  it  limits  his  percentage.... 

Meyer:  The  winery  has  to  pay  more  for  the  grapes  to  get  that  product  out. 

I  know  nothing  about  production  really,  Gail,  but  it  takes  away  the 
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ingenuity  of  a  wincmakcr.  A  good  wincmaker  will  blend  wines,  not  only 
the  same  varieties,  but  other  varieties,  cabernet  and  cabernet  franc  for 
example.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  I'm  no  authority  on  that. 

Ryan:  I  agree  with  you.  The  plantings  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years 

have  changed  dramatically.  Merlot  and  malbec  are  blending  grapes,  you 
wouldn't  want,  although  I  guess  people  are  doing  100%  of  Merlot,  but 
they  used  to  be  considered  a  blend  to  go  with  the  others  to  create  a  good 
balanced  wine. 

I  think  that  Kendall -Jackson  has  received  a  lot  of  notoriety  in  the  East  for 
their  single  (varietals)  like  chardonnay. 

Meyer:  One  hundred  percent  bottling.  They  know  what  they  are  doing.  That  is 

pretty  obvious. 

Ryan:  They  seem  to  be  doing  well  (major  understatement)  that's  true. 

What  happened  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Geyserville  Growers,  you  sold  off 
the  apples.... 

Meyer:  We  sold  off  the  apples  to  the  Miller  Fruit  Company.  It  must  have  been 

1954  when  all  of  the  real  estate  and  the  Growers  Supply  was  sold  to  L.  C. 
Smith,  Mario  Zanzi  and  Clint  Hocking. 

Ryan:  They  bought  the  supply  part? 

Meyer:  They  bought  the  real  estate,  they  bought  everything.  We  haven't  said 

much  about  prunes.  Valley  View  Packing  Co.  of  San  Jose  bought  the 
Geyservile  Co-operative  Dehydrator.  That  whole  complex  south  of 
Geyserville  was  sold  within  12  months,  closed  out  and  stockholders  were 
paid  off.  As  I  said  awhile  ago,  they  served  their  purpose  and  simply  out- 
grew their  usefulness. 

Ryan:  Was  the  dehydrator  used  exclusively  for  prunes  at  that  time? 

Meyer:  Yes. 

Ryan:  So  the  dehydration  for  apples,  etc.  is  a  new  idea? 

Meyer:  No,  that  was  a  separate  business  entirely.  The  old  minutes  [indicate]  that 

they  gave  some  thought  to  drying  apples,  but  there  weren't  that  many 
apples  around  the  area.  We  snipped  a  hundred  carloads  every  year  out  of 
Geyserville.  And  you  know  that  sounds  like  a  lot  of  apples,  but  compared 
to  Sebastopol  that  is  really  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  There  was  no  future  in  the 
apple  business  in  this  country. 

Ryan:  It  seems  a  tough  one. 

Meyer:  The  apple  business.  The  great  northwest  is  where  most  of  them  come 

from. 
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Ryan:  Tell  me  about  how  the  growers  have  changed.  You  came  back  from 

selling  and  you  went  to  Allied  and  became  the  Grower  Rep. 

Meyer:  Yes,  I  was  the  North  Coast  manager,  I  attended  directors  meetings  and 

basically  was  Grower  Relation  person,  the  type  of  man  that  is  doing  my 
job  today  has  to  know  a  more  about  growing  grapes  then  I  did,  Gail,  I 
grew  up  under  a  prune  tree.  If  I  had  majored  in  Agronomy  or  certainly 
Viticulture  would  have  been  a  tremendous  asset.  But  in  the  beginning 
when  I  came  in,  even  though  my  years  at  Allied,  you  were  in  the  people 
business.  And  the  industry  wasn't  nearly  as  sophisticated.  There  were  big 
blends  and  you  trusted  the  grower,  you  had  to  check,  just  like  they  do 
today,  the  grapes  had  to  be  in  balance  or  he  would  get  penalized.  But  it 
was  more  of  a  selling  job  to  a  person  in  those  days,  today  it  is  much  more 
sophisticated.  These  young  guys  out  there  now  have  an  excellent 
educational  background  for  this  sort  of  thing.  And  when  the  wineries  pay 
what  they  are  paying  today,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  demand  a  pretty 
good  product.  In  my  day  we  could  hide  deficiencies,  the  grower  wouldn't 
get  paid  as  much,  but  if  you  got  a  bad  load  of  grapes  mixed  in  with  20  or 
30  loads  of  good  grapes  with  the  kind  of  a  product  that  we  were  producing 
it  didn't  make  that  much  difference. 

Ryan:  I  think  that  things  have  become  much  tougher  because  of  the  price.  If  you 

got  a  bad  $3.00  jug  wine,  you  just  wrote  it  off  to  a  bad  purchase  for  that 
day  but  you  still  tried  that  company  again.  And  I  am  wondering  if  you 
have  a  [bad]  $30  bottle  of  wine,  people  aren't  that  happy  with  trying  that 
product  again. 

Meyer:  I  think,  Gail,  that  a  person  that  can  afford  a  $30  bottle  of  wine  knows  what 

he  is  looking  for,  and  yeah,  he  won't  go  back  and  buy  it  if  there  is 
something  wrong  with  it.  And  going  back,  it  was  all  vin  ordinaire, 
ordinary  wine,  obviously  popular,  but  not  nearly  as  popular  as  wine  is 
today. 

Ryan:  How  long  were  you  a  grower's  rep  for  Allied? 

Meyer:  I  spent  from  '45  to  '53  as  Manager  of  Northern  Sonoma  and  then  I  was  up 

at  Asti  as  North  Coast  Manager  for  19  years.  Then  Schlitz  bought  the  little 
Geyser  Peak  Winery  ,  they  had  no  grapes,  and  this  giant  brewery  was 
going  to  get  into  the  wine  business  no  matter  what.  So  they  needed 
somebody  to  set  up  the  grape  program,  I  knew  Dan  (Dante)  Bagnani,  his 
family  owned  Geyser  Peak,  Dan  and  I  were  old  friends,  and  he  said, 
"Come  on  down  the  road  and  work  for  us."  And  I  did,  it  was  a  great 
opportunity,  fine  people. 

Ryan:  You  worked  with  Schlitz  and  then  they  bought  Nervo  out?  While  you 

were  working  there? 

Meyer:  Yes,  in  fact,  they  bought  our  family  ranch  that  Henry  Trione  owns  today, 

which  is  right  next  to  the  Nervo  Winery. 

Ryan:  We  have  an  interview  with  Frank  Nervo  and  Julius  about  that  purchase  (of 
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the  winery),  how  (Frank  considered)  everything  was  obsolete,  so  that  they 
could  take  what  they  wanted,  the  Ncrvo  family,  and  leave  the  rest.  I'm 
sure  Geyser  Peak,  Schlitz  brewing  company  didn't  really  care  about  that. 
It  is  a  very  nice  facility  today,  they  have  done  a  great  job  remodeling  it. 

Meyer:  It  was  a  typical  old  world  winery,  just  bulk  producers.  I'm  sure  they  made 

a  delightful  product.  Some  of  the  finest  grapes  in  Alexander  Valley  came 
off  my  family  ranch  and  that  Ncrvo  property. 

Ryan:  ...  Did  they  rip  everything  out  and  replant  on  the  Long  Ranch  and  your 

family  ranch  there? 

Meyer:  Oh,  yes.  Looking  back  I  can  certainly  say  that  my  dad  was  a  successful 

grower,  but  he  didn't  think  in  terms  of  varietals  and  he  always  liked  to 
grow  more  than  one  crop,  there  was  no  future  in  prunes  in  the  North  Coast 
area,  apples  were  a  thing  of  the  past.  They  were  certainly  good  ranches, 
soils  were  terrific,  but  they  needed  a  lot  of  money  spent  on  them  to  bring 
them  up  to  modern  vineyard  (standards). 

Ryan:  Where  did  the  rootstock  come  from?  I  know  that  when  they  had  the  big 

push  in  the  early  70 's  it  was  catch  as  catch  can  this  must  have  been 
slightly  before  the  70's  that  they  bought  this  out.  When  did  Geyser  Peak 
get  sold  to  Schlitz? 

Meyer:  1972. 

Ryan:  So  it  was  that  period. 

Meyer:  So  just  when  that  varietal  thing  started.  There  were  two  companies  that 

just  had  to  get  into  the  grape  business,  that  blew  it  totally  and  completely. 
Schlitz  had  other  internal  problems,  product  problems.  They  eventually 
sold  out  to  Stroh  Brewery,  and  then  the  Triones  bought  it.  The  other  one 
was  Souverain  —  who  am  I  thinking  of...  Pillsbury  bought  that  and  again 
they  sold  out  quickly. 

Ryan:  Normally  it  is  like  Brown-Forman  a  whiskey  company.  But  Pillsbury  is... 

Meyer:  Another  product. 

Tying  up  conversation. 
End  of  Tape 
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Perhaps  it's  because  I  was  always  closely  associated  with  the  people  involved  in  these 
several  organizations  that  I  realize  people  arc  so  important.  Those  twelve  original  people 
who  invested  $570.33  each  and  assumed  a  $3000  mortgage  must  have  thought  long  and 
hard  before  putting  up  that  kind  of  money  in  the  middle  of  a  depression.  The  tangible  assets 
were  land  and  buildings,  some  of  the  latter  of  which  were  not  in  the  best  of  condition. 
Their  primary  investment  and  their  hopes  were  in  the  people  leading  the  operation,  and  at 
this  time  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  companies  would  never  have  existed  had  it  not  been  for 
Harry  Meyer.  He  was  born  on  the  ranch  about  a  mile  south  of  Geyserville.  Dad  attended 
Independence  School,  a  one-room  building  located  on  Independence  Lane,  and  he  never 
completed  an  eight-year  term.  There  were  more  pressing  duties  on  the  ranch.  From  the 
beginning,  Harry  Meyer  was  able  to  look  beyond  these  minor  obstacles.  He  later  attended 
business  college. 

My  father  had  the  unusual  talent  mix  that  you  rarely  find  on  an  executive  level.  He  was  an 
excellent  salesman  and  this  ability,  combined  with  being  a  master  of  detail,  gave  him  what 
he  needed  to  lead  the  group  through  the  success  the  companies  enjoyed.  Dad  was  not  an 
orator,  yet  his  style  could  be  very  convincing.  People  just  listened  whenever  he  spoke,  and 
his  messages  were  always  clear  and  simple.  It  was  never  his  intent  to  intimidate  or  to  take 
the  limelight.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  very  modest  person.  Integrity  was  his  virtue  and 
people  knew  this  and  therefore  became  willing  followers.  This  started  with  my 
grandparents  on  both  sides  of  the  family  and  is  something  I  have  tried  to  follow  and  have 
emphasized  to  my  daughters. 

Board  members  were  all  highly  respected  people  in  the  community  and  this,  too,  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  making  the  stockholders  a  very  cohesive  and  loyal  group.  The  big 
factor,  or  course,  was  that  the  company  was  working  and  dividends  were  paid  regularly. 

Harry  Meyer  leaned  heavily  on  two  other  people:  W.  Alfred  McCutchan  and  F.  Pressley 
Abshire.  Alfred  McCutchan  came  from  a  pioneer  Alexander  Valley  family  and  I  believe  was 
the  only  board  member  with  a  college  education.  He  was  a  graduate  of  U.C.  Berkeley  with 
a  degree  in  horticulture.  He  was  methodical  and  great  with  numbers.  I  always  valued 
Alfred's  input  and  advice. 

Pres  Abshire,  also  from  an  old  Alexander  Valley  farm  family,  was  the  more  outgoing 
member  of  the  inner  circle.  A  bit  of  an  extrovert,  he  fit  into  the  picture  perfectly.  Early  on, 
Dad  and  he  formed  the  Abshire-Meycr  Fruit  Company  with  a  packing  plant  in  Sebastopol. 
Pres  in  later  years  served  several  terms  as  State  Senator. 

Part  of  my  job  as  manager  of  the  Geyserville  Grower-Northern  Sonoma  Wine  group  and 
later  as  North  Coast  Manager  of  Allied  Grape  Growers  was  to  handle  grower  relations. 
This  involved  signing  grape  contracts  and,  in  Allicd's  case,  attending  board  meetings, 
usually  held  in  Madera  and  occasionally  in  United  Vintner's  offices  in  San  Francisco. 
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I  learned  early  on  that  people  in  agriculture  have  a  certain  devotion  to  the  soil  and  what  it 
produces,  no  matter  what  the  product.  They  generally  have  strong  beliefs  in  what  they 
deem  right  and  they  are  dedicated  to  producing  natural  products.  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
best  fertilizer  is  the  farmer's  footprints  on  his  own  soil. 

Most  of  my  growers,  though  occasionally  a  little  hard  nosed,  were  intensely  loyal,  and  this 
included  the  lady  of  the  house.  I  never  discussed  contract  or  price  in  the  barn,  the  office  or 
the  living  room,  but  rather  in  the  kitchen.  Most  wives  did  not  enter  into  what  was  usually  a 
one-on-one  conversation,  but  you  can  be  assured  they  had  their  say  before  final  decisions 
were  made. 

Agriculture  today,  and  wine  growing  in  particular,  has  become  a  very  sophisticated 
industry  with  many  technological  advances,  both  in  viticulture  and  oenology.  A  new 
profession,  known  as  "ranch  management"  has  come  into  being  largely  because  of  absentee 
ownership  and  corporate  farming. 

In  spite  of  this  changes  and  the  emergence  of  a  new  breed,  the  vineyardists  of  today  have 
not  changed.  They  still  love  the  soil,  they  still  face  problems  such  as  weather,  labor, 
politics  and  competition  among  themselves.  Farming  has  been  and  always  will  be  a  crisis 
industry  that  lakes  devotion  to  succeed.  The  fame,  charisma  and  remarkable  success  story 
in  the  wine  industry  have  found  their  beginnings  in  the  squeezing  of  a  little  berry  called  a 
grape. 

Robert  Meyer,  1997 
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Geyserville  Wine  Industry  and  Northern  Sonoma  Wines  Inc. 

Interviewed  by  Joseph  Vcrcclli 
with  Puch  Puchilowski 

December  12,  1981 

Transcription  by  Gail  Ryan,  Hcaldsburg        September  1993 


Joseph  Vacdh: 


Robert  Meyer: 


Vcrcclli: 
Meyer: 


Puch: 


Vercelli: 

Meyer: 

Vercelli: 


We  are  going  to  be  talking  with  Bob  Meyer  about  his  family, 
their  entry  into  the  wine  industry,  and  his  experience  with 
Northern  Sonoma  [Wines]  that  existed  here  about,  what  4() 
years  ago? 

You're  going  to  be  asking  me  dates,  Joe,  and  I'm  going  to  go 
back  to  the  record  to  make  sure  they  arc  right. 

I  think  the  Geyserville  Growers,  which  was  really  the  parent 
company  that  started  the  winery  complex  up  there 
[Geyserville],  goes  back  to  1933.  That  was  a  stock  company. 

When  you  say  a  "stock  company"— who  was  the  founding 
father?  Your  dad?  And  who  were  the  prime  stockholders? 

Yes,  really  my  father  was  the  leader  of  this  whole  group. 
Alfred  McCutchcn  was  a  very  important  part  of  it.  Some  of  the 
other  board  members  were  my  cousin  Ernie  Meyer,  W.  R. 
Ferguson,  John  Whitton,  and  incidentally,  John  could  give  you 
some  background  on  some  of  these  things,  I  believe,  Herbert 
Morrell,  Ben  Norton,  Albert  Glaser.  I'm  going  to  leave  some  of 
them  out,  there  were  twelve  of  them  I  believe. 

As  far  as  the  record  is  concerned,  let's  get  this  corrected,  if  you 
want  to  know  exactly  who  those  people  were,  I  can  get  you  the 
names. 

You  do  have  records? 

Oh  sure,  I  have  all  the  minutes  from  the  Geyserville  Growers 
from  it's  inception.  So  that  simply  needs  some  study.  You're 
asking  me  questions  that  I  haven't  though  of  in  twenty  years. 

As  I  told  you  we  wanted  to  get  some  human  interest  stories  on 
it  to  make  it  [history]  pleasant  reading. 

Incidentally,  Caesar  Beffa  was  one  of  the  old  timers  that  started 
it. 

Did  he  pass  on? 
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Meyer: 
Vercclli: 

Meyer: 
Vcrcelli: 


Meyer: 


Oh  yes,  years  ago.  In  fact,  they  arc  all  gone. 

That's  why  I  want  to  get  this  before  the  rest  of  us  go. 
[Chuckles] 

Well,  you  should  have  talked  to  them,  not  me. 

It's  unfortunate  [we  didn't]  — you're  our  next  best  thing. 

Bob,  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  Northern  Sonoma,  how  it  started 
and  if  you  can  recall  the  offices,  and  then  we'll  ask  you  some 
questions  as  to  the  size  of  the  winery,  your  marketing  practices 
and  the  like. 

Why  don't  we  go  back  to  the  original  concept  Joe? 

The  whole  thing  started  up  there  with  the  Geyserville  Growers. 
That  was  a  combination  of  fresh  fruit  shipping  and  packing, 
apples  and  Barlclt  pears,  farming  supply  house  and  the  winery. 
Northern  Sonoma  Wines  was  a  completely  separate  entity,  but 
most  of  the  directors  that  sat  on  the  Geyserville  Growers 
Board,  also  sat  on  the  Northern  Sonoma  Wine  Board.  The 
purpose  of  starting  Northern  Sonoma  Wines,  was  to  market  the 
grapes  for  the  growers  that  lived  in  this  area.  I  remember  they 
were  getting  about  300  a  gallon,  maybe  on  some  days  30 
dollars  a  ton,  12  dollars  a  ton.  The  only  two  big  buyers  in  those 
days  were  Italian  Swiss  [Colony,  Asti]  and  Roma  [Wine 
Company,  Fresno].  So  after  the  Geyserville  Growers  was 
started  they  formed  this  co-operative,  and  it  consisted  of  actual 
dirt  farmers,  grape  growers,  however,  the  Geyserville  Growers 
would  go  out  and  buy  grapes  on  the  open  market  and  put  them 
into  the  co-operative  as  a  non-voting  member.  It  was  similar  to 
what  we  were  doing  at  United  Vintners  years  ago,  Joe. 
Remember  I  wore  two  hats,  I  bought  for  Italian  Swiss  Colony, 
and  I  signed  the  co-op  contract  for  Allied  Grape  Growers. 


Interruption-Pause  in  tape 


Vcrcelli: 
Meyer: 


So  what  I'm  saying  Joe,  is  that  this  stock  company,  Geyserville 
Growers  Incorporated,  was  the  basis  of  operation  for  Northern 
Sonoma  Wines.  If  we  didn't  have  enough  growers  signed  in  the 
co-op  I  would  simply  go  out,  as  I  say  put  the  other  hat  on,  buy 
grapes  on  the  cash  market  and  pay  those  growers.  And  then  the 
stock  company  would  participate  in  those  returns  just  like  a 
regular  grape  grower  would  do.  So  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility.  When  Northern  Sonoma  started,  before  I  came  into 
the  picture— 

Can  you  give  us  roughly  a  year— 

When  I  came  in?  1945,  after  World  War  II.  Prior  to  that  time 
they  sold  to  Italian  Swiss,  to  Gallo,  the  Pelligrinis  in  San 
Francisco  were  one  of  the  original  customers  that  my  dad  had 
cultivated.  You  can  remember  when  the  brothers  used  to  ship 
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Meyer: 
Vercelli: 

Meyer: 
Vercelli: 


Meyer: 


Oh  yes,  years  ago.  In  fact,  they  arc  all  gone. 

That's  why  I  want  to  get  this  before  the  rest  of  us  go. 
[Chuckles] 

Well,  you  should  have  talked  to  them,  not  me. 

It's  unfortunate  [we  didn't]— you're  our  next  best  thing. 

Bob,  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  Northern  Sonoma,  how  it  started 
and  if  you  can  recall  the  offices,  and  then  we'll  ask  you  some 
questions  as  to  the  size  of  the  winery,  your  marketing  practices 
and  the  like. 

Why  don't  we  go  back  to  the  original  concept  Joe? 

The  whole  thing  started  up  there  with  the  Geyserville  Growers. 
That  was  a  combination  of  fresh  fruit  shipping  and  packing, 
apples  and  Barlctt  pears,  farming  supply  house  and  the  winery. 
Northern  Sonoma  Wines  was  a  completely  separate  entity,  but 
most  of  the  directors  that  sat  on  the  Geyserville  Growers 
Board,  also  sat  on  the  Northern  Sonoma  Wine  Board.  The 
purpose  of  starting  Northern  Sonoma  Wines,  was  to  market  the 
grapes  for  the  growers  that  lived  in  this  area.  I  remember  they 
were  getting  about  300  a  gallon,  maybe  on  some  days  30 
dollars  a  ton,  12  dollars  a  ton.  The  only  two  big  buyers  in  those 
days  were  Italian  Swiss  [Colony,  Asti]  and  Roma  [Wine 
Company,  Fresno].  So  after  the  Geyserville  Growers  was 
started  they  formed  this  co-operative,  and  it  consisted  of  actual 
dirt  farmers,  grape  growers,  however,  the  Geyserville  Growers 
would  go  out  and  buy  grapes  on  the  open  market  and  put  them 
into  the  co-operative  as  a  non-voting  member.  It  was  similar  to 
what  we  were  doing  at  United  Vintners  years  ago,  Joe. 
Remember  I  wore  two  hats,  I  bought  for  Italian  Swiss  Colony, 
and  I  signed  the  co-op  contract  for  Allied  Grape  Growers. 


Interruption-Pause  in  tape 


Vercelli: 
Meyer: 


So  what  I'm  saying  Joe,  is  that  this  stock  company,  Geyserville 
Growers  Incorporated,  was  the  basis  of  operation  for  Northern 
Sonoma  Wines.  If  we  didn't  have  enough  growers  signed  in  the 
co-op  I  would  simply  go  out,  as  I  say  put  the  other  hat  on,  buy 
grapes  on  the  cash  market  and  pay  those  growers.  And  then  the 
stock  company  would  participate  in  those  returns  just  like  a 
regular  grape  grower  would  do.  So  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility.  When  Northern  Sonoma  started,  before  I  came  into 
the  picture- 
Can  you  give  us  roughly  a  year— 

When  I  came  in?  1945,  after  World  War  II.  Prior  to  that  time 
they  sold  to  Italian  Swiss,  to  Gallo,  the  Pelligrinis  in  San 
Francisco  were  one  of  the  original  customers  that  my  dad  had 
cultivated.  You  can  remember  when  the  brothers  used  to  ship 
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grapes  out  of  Geyserville,  and  I  think  that  was  how  the  contact 
started.  They  would  take  150  to  200,000  gallons  a  year.  Our 
total  production  on  an  average  after  World  War  II  was  from  a 
million  to  a  million  and  a  half  gallons  a  year,  four  or  five 
thousand  ton,  one  year  I  think  we  had  seven  thousand  ton.  It 
was  basically  a  bulk  producer.  We  tried  to  get  into  the  brand 
markets  with  the  big  S  brand  and  another  one  Sonsy  Peak,  I 
think  Julius  Flcsslcr  came  up  with  that  name,  rather  a  strange 
one.  And  we  had  no  business  being  in  that  business,  Joe. 

Vercelli:  What  part  did  Fredson,  Frei  play? 

Meyer:  Alright,  let's  go  back  to  that.  The  original  concept  was  again  to 

get  a  group  of  people  that  would  give  the  growers  in  the  area 
some  market  strength.  And  the  original  thought  was  to  get 
Fredson,  Frei  Brothers,  and  of  course,  Geyserville  Growers 
was  there,  I  think  that  was  the  three.  But  it  never  materialized 
Joe.  It  never  got  off  the  ground.  Probably,  very  candidly, 
because  of  pride  in  what  they  already  had.  Well,  there  was 
some  lack  of  cooperation.  The  idea  was  a  good  one,  but  I  think 
that  it  was  about  30  years  ahead  of  it's  time.  So  when  that  blew 
up,  then  Northern  Sonoma  was  organized  as  a  grower  co- 
operative before  the  War,  and  when  I  came  back  at  least  half 
and  maybe  3/4ths  of  the  wine  that  wasn't  sold  to  Swiss,  or 
Roma,  or  Pelligrinis  was  sold  in  the  East,  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  Jersey. 

Puch:  Sent  back  in  tank  cars? 

Meyer:  That's  right. 

Vercelli:  Who  represented  you? 

Meyer:  A  man  by  the  name  of  Richard  Calvert.  He  also  represent 

August  Sebastiani  at  the  same  time,  and  Bob  and  Peter 
Mondavi  at  Charles  Krug. 

Vercelli:  Elmo  Martini? 

Meyer:  I  don't  ever  remember  Elmo  ever  being  involved  in  it,  when  I 

was  there  Joe. 

Vercelli:  He  could  have  come  in  later,  of  course,  his  Uncle  Frank- 

Meyer:  I  think  he  might  have  represented  them,  but  there  was  no  tie  in 

between  Northern  Sonoma  and  Elmo.  Now  there  was  between 
the  Napa  Valley  Co-operative  and  Charlie  Forni.  Calvert 
represented  both  and  my  father  and  Charlie  Forni  worked  very 
closely  together,  you  know,  deciding  who  was  going  to  send 
wine  to  Dick.  It  worked  in  spite  of  itself.  [Chuckle] 

Again,  the  industry  at  that  time  was  so  different  then  what  it  is 
today.  Today  you  have  brands,  and  many  little  wineries  around 
here.  As  you  well  know,  in  those  days  there  were  wineries 
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Vcrcclli: 
Meyer: 

Vcrcclli: 
Meyer: 


Puch: 
Meyer: 


around  here  but  really  nobody  had  a  brand.  It  was  red  and 
white,  Claret  and  Sautcrnc,  Zinfandel,  of  course,  and  that  was 
it. 

You  were  one  of  the  earlier  bottlers,  I  remember  you  had  a 
bottling  line. 

Well,  that  was  a  disaster.  We  sold  our  first  tank  of  wine,  car  of 
wine  bottled,  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Vincent  Squillanti,  I 
think  in  New  Jersey  or  New  York. 

In  New  York,  I  know  of  Vincent  Squillanti. 

If  you  want  to  hear  the  sad  details  of  this  little  episode,  I'll  tell 
you  about  it.  We  thought  that  we  had  cold  stabilized  the  wine, 
we  bottled  it,  we  loaded  the  car,  shipped  it  East.  It  went 
through  one  of  the  terrible  cold  spells  in  the  Mid- West  and 
when  it  got  back  there,  of  course,  it  had  tartrates  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bottles.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  Squillanti  screamed 
his  head  off,  and  even  though  we  warned  him  this  could 
happen,  it  was  the  risk  he  was  taking,  he  sued  us.  I  don't 
remember  the  details  Joe,  I  know  Bill  McConnell  represented 
us  and  brought  in  a  top  attorney  from  San  Francisco.  It 
probably  cost  us  $1500  which  in  those  days  was  quite  a  bit  of 
money.  But  actually  he  was  suing  us  for  something  like  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  the  whole  thing  was  ridiculous,  claiming 
wc  had  wreaked  his  market.  So  that  was  the  first  and  last 
experience  of  Northern  Sonoma  Wines  getting  into  bottling,  as 
far  as  an  Eastern  market  was  concerned.  We  always  bottled  for 
the  local  trade  and  it  didn't  amount  to  more  than  two  or  three 
percent  of  the  total  output. 

What  we  needed  was  a  marketing  arm,  to  sell  bulk  wine  really 
wasn't  that  much  different  than  selling  grapes.  I  remember 
around  '47  or  '48  the  market  went  from  $35  a  ton  on  grapes  to 
$140. 

You  guys  thought  you  were  rich! 

There  was  absolutely  no  sense  to  it.  There  was  no  stability. 

Forty-eight  was  a  terrible  vintage  year,  the  wines  were  bad. 
And  yet  we  got  top  price  for  the  wine.  What  we  did  in  those 
days,  we  would  take  a  deposit,  and  these  were  the  days  when 
wine  was  going  up  probably  from  400  a  gallon  up  to  a  $1.10. 
So  we  would  get  the  money  from  these  people  in  the  East.  Wc 
would  ship  wine  against  an  on-site  draft,  and  when  we  got  to 
the  end  of  their  contract,  of  course,  the  money  had  already  been 
placed  in  the  bank  against  the  shipments.  Theoretically  we 
would  have  come  out  even.  When  you  got  to  the  point  of  no 
return,  when  we  were  shipping  wine  and  we  had  used  up  their 
credit,  we  simply  cut  it  off.  So  what  happened  after  that  terrible 
'48  year,  wines  went  up  to  a  $1. 10  and  came  back  to  about  400. 
We  had  their  money  and  their  remaining  wine,  and  no  way 
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were  we  going  to  ship  that  to  them.  I  was  in  New  York,  Calvert 
and  I  went  around  and  talked  to  these  people.  There  were  a  lot 
of  threats.  You  know  the  type  of  person  I  am  talking  about. 
One  night  they  had  a  board  meeting  out  here  and  I  called  dad, 
and  I  just  said,  "You  tell  the  board  that  it's  just  a  complete 
impasse  here,  if  you  ship  anymore  wine  here  there's  no  way 
you  are  going  to  get  paid  for  it."  We  were  in  kind  of  a  tough 
spot,  because  we  had  the  wine,  we  had  to  do  something  with  it. 
I  think  that  we  compromised  at  80  or  900  a  gallon,  gave  them 
the  remainder  of  their  wine,  kept  them  in  business.  Actually 
our  growers  came  out  all  right,  they  got  a  pretty  fair  return. 
Which  you  are  always  concerned  about  in  running  a  co- 
operative Joe,  always  at  least  meeting  market.  If  your 
competition  is  out  paying  cash  say  $100  dollars  a  ton,  you 
should  return  your  co-operative  member  say  $110  a  ton,  to 
make  up  for  the  year's  time  before  you  pay  him  off  completely. 
So  we  were  lucky.  Just  plain  lucky. 

Vercelli:  Didn't  Charlie  Rodgers  get  into  the  picture? 

Meyer:  Okay,  let's  go  back  to  the  Calvert  era  first  Joe.  And  this  is 

about  the  time  when  we  were  having  all  this  trouble  I  just 
described  with  the  prices  of  wine  going  up  and  down.  Just 
looking  back,  I  can  understand  Calvert's  frustration. 

It  all  came  to  head  one  morning  in  New  York.  When  we  met  to 
start  making  calls,  Dick  simply  announced  that  he  was  quitting 
"right  now." 

I  knew  that  he  had  been  upset  but  I  didn't  think  it  would  come 
to  this.  He  left  and  there  I  was  in  a  big  city  on  my  own.  There 
was  only  one  thing  to  do,  call  a  cab  and  start  making  calls. 

It  was  obvious  by  the  end  of  the  day  that  though  the  clients 
missed  Calvert  they  were  perfectly  happy  to  work  directly  with 
a  winery  rep. 

Upon  returning  to  the  hotel  that  evening  I  was  in  for  another 
surprise,  our  emotional  salesman  apologized  by  phone,  said  he 
acted  hurriedly  and  wanted  back.  So  the  next  day  we  again 
continued  business  as  usual. 


Vercelli: 
Meyer: 


This  obviously  was  not  the  man  who  should  be  representing 
Northern  Sonoma  Wines  and  changes  were  made  shortly  after 
my  return  to  California. 

Do  you  remember  any  of  the  names  of  any  of  the  accounts? 

The  Salamone  Brothers,  Riverside  Wine  Company,  the 
Muscarella  family— there's  a  baseball  player— Joe  I  can  look 
all  these  up,  I  should  know  ten  or  twelve.  I  remember  sitting  in 
the  room  with  Dick  and  Sal  Salamone,  and  I  didn't  realize  Joe, 
how  serious  this  thing  was.  These  guys  came  from  a  gangster 
background. 
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Vercelli:  Yes,  the  Mafia. 

Meyer:  And  I  looked  at  Calvert  and  he's  shaking  like  a  leaf.  I  didn't 

even,  until  days  later,  I  guess,  realize  what  could  have 
happened. 

Puch:  What  could  have  happened? 

Meyer:  We  had  their  money  and  we  had  their  wine...  But  basically,  if 

you  treated  them  right,  they  understood  this  and  I  think  that 
you  will  concur  Joe,  they  were  all  right.  But  when  they  got  into 
trouble,  they  came  first,  and  there  was  no  question  about  it, 
than  there  were  no  holds  barred  because  they  were  not  going  to 
go  broke. 

Just  after  Betty  and  I  were  married,  we  made  a  good-will  trip 
back  there— Frank  Voiello,  Great  Northern  Wine  Company,  a 
little  fat  Italian  guy,  kind  of  a  strange  person.  This  was  at  the 
Cumberland  Hotel,  Betty  and  I  had  just  been  married  in 
Wisconsin,  and  I  thought  I  would  combine  a  wine  trip  with  a 
honeymoon.  That's  the  first  mistake  I  made  in  my  married  life. 
So  we're  sitting  in  this  hotel  room  with  Calvert  and  Frank,  and 
they  got  into  it,  pricing  and  wine  and  quality  and  all  that  stuff. 
And  Voiello  took  his  hat  off  the  bed  and  slammed  it  on  the 
floor  and  jumped  on  it.  Calvert  is  screaming  at  him.  I'm 
looking  at  my  bride,  she  had  never  seem  anything  like  this— it 
was  a  horrible  experience.  We  finally  went  out  to  dinner,  and 
these  people,  as  these  people  always  do,  buy  a  drink,  and  they 
forget  about  the  whole  thing. 

Another  time  Betty  and  I  were  having  dinner  with  Ray 
Muscarella  and  his  wife  and  we  were  just  chatting.  Ray  was 
talking  about  his  family,  and  he  said  that  he  had  a  cousin  that 
they  set  up  in  business  in  Miami.  He  ran  off  with  the  hat-check 
girl,  kept  the  Cadillac.  And  Ray  said,  "You  know  Bob,  if  he 
hadn't  have  been  our  cousin,  we  would  have  shot  him."  And  he 
meant  it,  too.  And  Betty  took  this  in.  So  I  decided  we  better 
come  back  to  California. 

I'm  reminiscing,  and  I'm  losing  my  trend  of  thought.  You 
asked  about  Charlie  Rodgers.  Charlie  Rodgers  was  a  nice  guy, 
an  interesting  French  man,  quite  French,  Charles  Ro-ge.  He 
would  always  say  the  State  Empire  Building,  he  would  always 
get  his  French  jokes  mixed  up,  they  were  never  funny  to 
anybody  but  him.  But  I  enjoyed  traveling  with  Charlie,  we  met 
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one  time  in  Chicago,  and  drove  up  into  into  Boston,  up  into  the 
Finger  Lakes,  into  New  York,  and  back  into  Chicago.  Charlie 
was  interested  in  two  things,  he  was  a  good  salesman,  but  his 
greatest  interest  in  life,  even  though  he  had  a  beautiful  wife, 
was  pretty  girls,  and  I  had  more  trouble  with  him.  And  in  those 
days,  I  was  a  pretty  serious  young  man,  Joe.  So  he  did  some 
good  for  us,  but  it  just  didn't  last,  it  didn't  last  very  long.  And  I 
think  what  this  is  all  leading  up  to,  after  these  trips  East,  I  think 
that  I  can  honestly  say  that  this  is  the  first  time  my  board  really 
got  some  idea  of  what  the  hell  the  marketing  problems  were  in 
the  California  wine  industry.  They  couldn't  send  a  kid  like  me 
back  there  and  expect  me  to  market  all  this  wine.  We  simply 
had  no  marketing  arm,  And  yet  that  was  their  basic  thought  in 
forming  Northern  Sonoma  to  market  the  wine.  So  when  Louie 
Petri  came  along  with  his  idea  of  Allied  Grape  Growers,  this 
was  exactly  what  that  company  needed. 

Now  let  me  go  back  a  few  years  before  Allied  came  into  the 
picture.  We  actually  had  a  deal  with  Robert  Mondavi  that  was  a 
forerunner  of  Allied  Grape  Growers.  And  this  was  workable, 
this  worked  pretty  good,  we  would  produce  the  wine,  give  it  to 
Bob  and  Peter,  they  would  bottle  it,  market  it  over  the  year, 
two  years,  we  had  a  formula  where  we  would  participate  in  part 
of  the  profits.  And  Joe,  this  was  exactly  what  the  concept  of 
Allied  Grape  Growers  was.  We  needed  marketing  ability,  we 
needed  something  that  was  stable,  and  we  needed  a  brand 
image,  and  there  was  no  way,  Puch,  that  that  little  company, 
that  co-operative  could  have  raised  the  capital  to  really  develop 
a  brand.  We  weren't  qualified,  we  could  have  hired  qualified 
people  I  guess,  but  it  was  just  too  early  for  that.  We  needed  a 
brand  that  was  already  established. 

Puch;  Charles  Krug  was  established  at  that  time? 

Meyer:  Oh,  yes. 

Puch:  How  did  you  participate  in  their  market,  you  sold  them  all  their 

grapes? 

Meyer:  We  didn't  sell  them  any  grapes.  We  made  the  wine  and  sold 

the  basic  varieties,  in  those  days  it  was  usually  Burgundy, 
Zinfandel,  Sautcrne. 

Puch:  But  they  were  making  wines  too? 

Meyer:  What  we  were  doing  for  them  was  helping  finance  their 

program.  We  would  give  them  the  wine,  consign  it  actually. 
Bob  [Mondavi]  would  bottle  it,  peddle  it  under  his  label.  And 
then  we  got  part  of  the  profits,  for  taking  that  risk. 

Vcrcclli:  CK  was  the  brand.  Charles  Krug  came  out  with  the  varictals  a 

little  bit  later.  Their  strong  forte  was  CK.  It  was  an  amabile 
type  wine,  the  New  York  market  where  they  had  their  greatest 
strength  was  dominated  by  Fiore  de  California  of  Italian  Swiss 
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Colony  the  next  most  popular  brand,  that  was  long  before 
Gallo  (became  a  domincnt  factor  in  the  north  coast],  long 
before  Guild,  Cribari  had  a  foothold  in  the  market,  and  CK  was 
an  acceptable.  They  needed  more  [market  share]  and  as  you 
said  it  was  an  inexpensive  way  of  financing  for  the  Mondavis'. 

Puch:  Whose  idea  was  that?  Did  you  approach  Mondavi,  or  did 

Mondavi  come  to  you? 

Meyer:  I  would  say  that  this  was  Robert  Mondavi's  idea.  My  father 

knew  Ccsare,  Bob  and  I  became  good  friends.  We  would  sec 
them  socially,  that's  when  Charlie  Rossi  was  there,  Joe.  And  it 
just  sort  of  developed,  it  sort  of  happened.  I'm  sure  that  dad 
was  very  much  involved  in  it,  but  it  sounds  like  it  was  probably 
Bob's  idea  being,  of  course,  far-sighted.  He  was  looking  for 
something.  All  of  these  things,  the  first  thing  you  have  to  have, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  say  some  bad  things  about  people  in 
the  East,  due  primarily  to  their  background,  you  got  to  have 
some  trust  to  get  started.  And  that  most  certainly  existed 
between  Cesare  and  my  father,  and  Bob  and  myself,  and  my 
board.  There  wasn't  one  person  on  the  board  of  Northern 
Sonoma  that  wasn't  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity.  We  trusted 
them  completely,  and  that's  one  reason  why  it  worked  [with 
the  Mondavi's.] 

But  they  [CK]  didn't  take  it  all,  so  we  had  two  big  ones,  we 
had  Pelligrini,  then  when  Louie  came  along  with  Allied  why 
that's  what  we  needed.  Vince  [Pellegrini]  and  I  often  talk  about 
this,  in  looking  back  Joe,  I  think  Vince  tried  to  talk  his  dad  into 
this.  If  they  had  taken  over  the  marketing  of  that  Northern 
Sonoma  plant,  and  if  I  could  have  gotten  these  growers,  and  I 
had  them,  and  kept  them  together— if  Pelligrini  could  have 
marketed  it,  we  would  have  sold  that— hindsight  is  20-20— 
plant  for  something  that  would  have  been  fabulous,  in  spite  of 
it's  lousy  location  and  poor  design.  It  was  an  inexpensive  way, 
as  you  well  know,  a  old  Sunswcet  plant,  to  get  started  in  the 
wine  business. 

Vercelli:  The  tune  of  the  times. 

Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment.  Fredson  took  on  where  you  left 
off.  Don't  they  send  their  products  [bulk  wines  from  the 
Fredson  Winery  south  of  Gcyserville]  to  Krug  today? 

Meyer:  Yes,  they  do.  But  I  don't  know  when  that  started.  Louie  [Petri] 

came  in  in  '53,  and  that's  when  we  severed  relations  with  Bob 
and  Pete.  And  I  would  say  that  that's  about  the  time  that 
Fredson  started.  No,  Fredson's  wasn't  doing  business  with 
them,  I  don't  think,  maybe  you  had  better  get  Len  [Leonard 
Fredson]  in  here,  maybe  they  were  doing  it  at  the  same  time  as 
we  were.  And  yes,  what  is  going  on  there  today  is  essentially 
what  we  were  doing.  And  that  was  from  the  old  Fredson  plant 
that  was  on  Highway  101. 
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Vercelli: 


Meyer: 


Vercelli: 

Meyer: 

Vercelli: 

Meyer: 

Vercelli: 

Meyer: 

Vercelli: 

Meyer: 

Vercelli: 

Meyer: 

Vercelli: 


Meyer: 


That's  interesting.  We  arc  all  cognoscente  that  the  name  of  the 
game  is  marketing.  But  your  group  had  the  concept  and  had  the 
realization  of  that,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

The  concept  was  right.  My  father  was  a  very  far-sighted  man, 
Joe,  he  just  didn't  have  all  the  tools  and  didn't  have  all  the 
financing.  It  wasn't  easy  to  hold  those  growers  together.  This 
has  always  been  a  very  competitive  area.  There  have  been  few 
years  since  1953,  that  as  a  buyer  and  grower's  relation  man, 
that  I  haven't  had  to  get  out  and  scramble.  The  big 
disadvantage  to  a  co-op  particularly  in  those  days,  was  lack  of 
security.  The  co-op  movement  in  the  late  '30's  and  40's  had 
really  not  become  established.  And  I  can't  blame  the  growers 
Joe,  delivering  all  his  grapes,  we  make  the  wine,  sent  this  guy 
back  East  to  peddle  it.  Brother  you  better  have  a  little  luck.  So 
what  I'm  saying  is  that  when  the  market  got  hot,  we  had,  quite 
frankly,  growers  who  wouldn't  show  up.  There  was  a  $10 
penalty,  we  never  invoked  it,  we  just  didn't  do  it.  Today  you 
certainly  would. 

Who  financed  the  Northern  Sonoma  co-op,  was  it  the  Berkeley 
Bank  of  Co-operatives?  Is  that  how  Julius  Flessler  got  in  as  an 
advisor  or  a  consultant  to  control  quality? 

My  father  gave  Julius  Flessler  his  first  job  out,  when  he 
graduated  from  the  university.  That's  when  Julius  got  started 
by  doing  analytical  work  for  different  wineries. 

1934-35. 

That's  about  right. 

I  met  Julius  at  seminars  in  1934-35,  and  at  the  time  I  believe  he 
was  working  for  Shoematcs  Drug  Company,  in  a  drug  store. 
Then  when  the  Berkeley  Bank,  there  was  a  Dr.  Stockdike— 

Yes. 

—head  there,  did  you  have  dealings  with  Dr.  Stockdike? 

No,  I  remember  my  father  talking  to  him.  Lynn  Crawford  was 
president  of  the  bank  when  I  came  into  the  picture. 

That  was  after  Stockdike? 

Yes. 

Chuck  [Charles]  Schilling  was  involved  with  the  Berkeley 
Bank  for  Co-operatives,  and  that  was  how  he  was  introduced 
into  the  wine  industry.  He  left  the  bank  and  I  don't  know  his 
[winery's]  capacity,  I'm  going  to  gel  a  hold  of  Pete  Sharp  one 
of  these  days  to  get  that  history. 

That  would  be  an  interesting  one. 
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No,  I  just  remember  Lynn  Crawford,  wasn't  Dan  White  there? 
Dan  White  followed  Crawford  as  president. 

Dan  White,  that's  right,  I'd  forgotten  Dan.  I  knew  that  Dan  was 
with  them,  but  I  didn't  know  when  and  in  what  certain  period 
of  time. 

We  always  did  business  basically  with  two  banks.  We  always 
had  the  Bank  of  America,  we  always  did  business  with  them  to 
a  degree.  But  I  would  say  that  we  got  most  of  our  monies  from 
the  Berkeley  Bank.  My  father  always  had  the  idea,  let's  have 
two  if  one  gets  a  little  tough,  you  always  have  the  other  one. 
And  I  think  it  was  kind  of  a  family  relationship  there,  too.  My 
uncle  [Bill  Meyer]  was  manager  of  the  Gcyscrvillc  branch  for  a 
long  time.  So  we  had  a  pretty  good  in. 

The  people  that  formed  that  co-op  there,  and  brought  their 
grapes  there,  were  not  particularly  wealthy  people.  They  were 
very  stable  people,  they  all  had  land,  they  owned  their  land, 
they  were  quite  solvent.  Our  line  of  credit  was  always  pretty 
sound. 

In  fact,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  some  other  little  things  about 
the  plant  itself.  How  did  you  derive  the  name  of  Northern 
Sonoma?  Was  it  just  location? 

I  can't  tell  you  that.  Julius  came  up  with  Sonsy  Peak,  I  don't 
know  what  in  the  hell  he  could  have  been  thinking.  I  still  have 
some  of  the  labels. 

There's  one  thing  that  might  be  of  interest  to  you.  When  did 
Repeal  come,  1933-34? 


End  of  Side  One 


Tape  starts  in  mid-conversation:    Can  you  fill  it  in? 
Vercelli: 


Meyer: 

Vercelli: 
Meyer: 


California  Wine  Association  had  a  building  a  Gcyscrvillc, 
that's  news  to  me. 

For  goodness  sake.  I  have  pictures  Joe.  And  this  was  a  big 
winery.  It  covered  all  of  the  area  where  the  Growers  Supply 
operation  is  today,  the  Growers  and  the  Valley  View  Packing 
Company.  CWA  produced  high  proof  brandy.. 

They  had  a  still  there? 

Oh,  yeah,  this  was  part  of  the  California  Wine  Association.  So 
again,  I  told  you  that  these  growers  were  far-sighted  people, 
but  they  really  blew  one  here.  Incidentally,  when  Ray  Brandt 
and  I,  when  we  were  kids,  we  used  to  play  in  that  "ghost 
town",  that  tremendous  winery.  All  those  great  redwood  tanks 
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were  there,  the  scaffolds  were  there.  We'd  run  around  there  by 
the  hour,  it  was  dark  and  there  were  bats. 

Puch:  Where  was  it? 

Meyer:  Just  south  of  Geyserville,  Joe  knows  the  area. 

So  my  dad's  group,  the  Geyserville  Growers  destroyed  that 
building  in  1932,  and  repeal  came  in  1933.  So  they  had  a 
winery  and  tore  it  down.  That's  why  they  moved  across  the 
tracks  to  the  old  Sunsweet  building. 

Puch:  Was  there  a  reason  for  them  to  tear  it  down? 

Yes,  they  put  up  a  prune  dehydrating  plant.  I  haven't  gotten 
into  the  prunes,  you're  not  interested  in  that.  But  that  was  part 
of  the  Geyserville  Growers  operation. 

Vercclli:  Did  you  ever  meet  Ernie  Peninou? 

Meyer:  No. 

Vercclli:  Well,  Ernie  was  with  Almaden  Madrone,  Great  Gold  wines. 

Ernie  did  a  little  history  of  the  California  Wine  Association. 
This  is  the  number  3  book,  it  mentions  some  [information],  the 
California  Wine  Association  from  1894  to  1918  but  it  doesn't 
mention  Geyserville  in  this  particular  book. 

Meyer:  It  was  undoubtedly  there  in  119]  18. 

Vercelli:  But  getting  back  to  the  [Northern  Sonoma  Wines]  plant,  the 

building  is  still  standing,  even  though  it  is  operated  by  a  lumber 
company.  I  might  go  up  with  a  camera  one  day  and  say  this  is 
what  it  is  today. 

What  was  your  total  capacity?  You  say  you  about  a  million? 

Meyer:  We  put  in  an  additional  half  million  in  the  building  that's  on 

the  south  side  of  the  properly,  Joe.  Today  it's  a  big  frame 
building.  It's  full  of  lumber.  We  had  nine  50,000  gallon 
redwood  tanks  there  and  one  25,000  gallon  tank.  So  our 
capacity  after  that  installation  was  a  million  and  a  half. 

Vercelli:  It  was  all  redwood  wasn't  it? 

Meyer:  All  redwood.  We  had  a  cold  room,  and  in  those  days  it  was 

fairly  modern.  The  fermenting  tanks  were  concrete.  Old 
George  Allen  built  those,  probably  at  750  an  hour. 

Vercelli:  George  Allen,  the  carpenter,  he  wasn't  a  contractor  he  was  a 

carpenter.  But  he  did  everything. 

Basically,  do  you  recall  the  grapes,  the  varieties?  I  often 
contend  that  we  didn't  have  any  of  the  varieties  that  we  have 
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Meyer: 


Vcrcelli: 
Meyer: 

Puch: 
Meyer: 

Vercelli: 
Meyer: 

Vcrcelli: 


Meyer: 
Vercelli: 


today,  Cabernet,  Pinot,  they  were  very  limited.  And  I  don't 
know  of  anyone  other  than  the  common  grapes  of  Carignanc, 
Zinfandcl,  Alicante  [Bouschct]  and  Grcnachc. 

Joe,  I  think  in  those  days,  just  after  I  came  back  [from  the  War] 
[people]  really  didn't  know  the  difference  between  a 
Chardonnay  and  a  Cabernet.  You  never  heard  of  the  varietals 
of  today.  I  never  remember  buying  a  Cabernet,  if  I  did  it  came 
in  as  a  red  grape.  And  it  wasn't  all  that  important.  We  always 
had  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  Tax  unit  looking  over  our  shoulder.  I 
remember  there  was  one  inspector  there  that  said,  "I  have  to 
see  how  much  Zinfandel  and  how  much  Burgundy  you  have."  I 
got  Julius  Flessler's  report  out  and  said,  "Hey,  this  is  all 
Zinfandcl."  The  guy  was  really  a  great  person,  or  he  would 
have  hung  us.  He  must  have  took  one  look  at  me  and  said, 
"God,  this  stupid,  naive  kid,  he's  telling  me  this!"  [Chuckles] 
But  really  there  were  no  problems,  Zinfandel  was  a  basic 
variety  and  we  didn't  sell  much  Zinfandel  wine,  and  he  knew 
this.  So  we  were  amply  covered.  We  had  to  pay  and  offer  to 
compromise  once  in  my  tenure.  One  of  the  things  they  caught 
us  on,  the  growers  were  drinking  wine  on  the  bonded  premises. 
The  other  was  a  minor  thing  that  had  to  do  with  records.  And 
we  hired  Bob  Pheiffer  to  get  us  out  of  it.  We  went  down  to  met 
Jim  Maloney  and  I  felt  like  a  peon,  and  I  lost  all  respect  for 
Bob  Pheiffer,  but  you  were  talking  to  God,  and  he  knew  it. 

Jim  Maloney?  [Head  of  ATU] 

Yes.  And  I  didn't  like  it  and  I  started  to  speak  up  and  Pheiffer 
toned  it  down.  As  you  know,  Joe,  those  guys  were  powerful. 

Who  were  they? 

Alcohol,  [BATF]  supervisors,  Alcohol,  Tobacco  Tax  division. 
Wc  paid,  again  I  think,  $1500. 

That  was  a  big  one. 

Yes,  there  were  ten  counts,  we  weren't  stealing  anything,  but 
wc  were  wrong  as  hell. 

My  largest  compromise  in  all  my  48  years  [in  the  wine 
business]  was  $25.  Because  I  had  a  fellow  from  Los  Angeles, 
on  one  of  those  exchange  programs,  left  out  something  on  the 
bill  of  lading. 

They'd  pick  up  on  something  that  stupid. 

Maloney's  successor,  he  said,  "Look  you're  right,  but  by  the 
time  you  contest  it— it's  much  easier  to  pay  the  $25,  not  only 
that,  but  paying  the  $25  will  save  you  money  in  the  future, 
otherwise  you'll  see  that  you'll  have  a  visitor  before  long,  and 
it  will  cost  you  much  more  than  $25." 
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Meyer: 
Vercclli: 


Meyer: 
Vercclli: 


Meyer: 


Vercclli: 
Meyer: 


Vercelli: 
Meyer: 


They  can  harass  the  hell  out  of  you. 

Getting  back  to  you  personally  Bob,  how  do  you  feel  about  the 
industry?  How  do  you  feci  about  having  spent  the  bulk  of  your 
lifetime,  of  course,  you  were  in  other  fruits  as  well  —  of  all  the 
agricultural  products  that  you  handled,  which  was  the  one  that 
you  had,  if  I  can  use  the  word,  affection  for,  the  one  that  you 
had  the  greatest  amount  of  feeling  for? 

Including  prunes,  grapes,  apples? 

Everything  that  you've  handled,  prunes,  apples,  pears,  grapes. 
You  ran  the  dchydrator,  you  marketed  all  the  products, 
marketed  wines,  grapes,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  agricultural 
industry?  I'm  prompted  to  ask  that,  because  of  Millie's 
[Howie]  closing  remark  that  you  are  a  man  of  the  soil. 

Let  me  answer  your  question  the  best  that  I  can.  I  think  people 
have  been  a  part  of  my  life,  my  wealth  today  arc  my  friends. 
Certainly  there's  no  question  the  grape  industry  is  the  exciting 
one,  the  fascinating  one,  and  the  one  that's  closest  to  my  heart. 
This  probably  goes  back  to  my  grandfather,  he  basically  grew 
grapes,  made  his  own  wine,  had  his  own  little  still,  as  illegal  as 
hell.  And  dad  carried  on  with  that.  So  we  always  had  wine  in 
the  family.  Les  and  I  never  really  drank  wine,  it  didn't  taste 
good,  it  was  always  there.  My  father  was  not  a  heavy  drinker  at 
all  and  just  drank  socially. 

Go  back  to  you  grandfather.  There  was  that  article  in  the 
newspaper.  Tell  us  a  little  bit  about  your  grandfather. 

I  don't  remember  him  all  that  well.  I  must  have  been  six  or 
seven  years  old  when  he  died.  He  and  my  Uncle  Claus,  or  his 
brother,  he  was  my  granduncle,  came  out  here,  I  think  that  it  is 
pointed  out  in  that  article.  And  my  grandfather  bought  part  of 
the  ranch  from  him.  My  grandfather  was  a  very  dignified  man, 
always  wore  a  dark  suit,  a  big  broad  black  hat,  his  gold— and  I 
have  his  watch  today,  his  gold  chain.  He  was  much  older  than 
my  grandmother,  like  about  20  years.  He  came  out  here  and 
established  himself.  She  was  really  a  mail-order  bride  in 
Germany.  So  she  came  out  with  her  mother  and  father,  I  never 
knew  my  great-grandfather.  I  remember  my  great-grandmother 
she  was  91  when  she  died.  My  grandmother  was  87  [when  she 
died].  They  had  four  children.  That  was  just  the  way  it  was 
done  in  those  days.  In  fact,  on  my  mother's  side  of  the  family, 
my  Grandfather  Harris  had  two  daughters  and  a  wife  in 
England. 

They  were  of  English  descent? 

Yes.  After  ten  years,  his  wife  stayed  with  those  two  little  kids 
in  England,  my  grandfather  came  out  here  in  the  Bay  Area  and 
made  enough  money  to  bring  them  over  here  and  started 
another  family.  I  remember  the  old  home  on  10th  and  Kirkham. 
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Vcrcclli: 


Meyer: 
Vcrcclli: 


Meyer: 
Vercelli: 

Meyer: 

Vercelli: 
Meyer: 


Vcrcclli: 

Puch: 
Meyer: 
Vercelli: 
Meyer: 
End  of  Tape 


I  got  lost  the  other  day,  and  I  was  actually  on  Kirkham  Street, 
and  I  tried  to  find  the  corner  [where  they  lived]  but  well,  it's  a 
school  or  something,  it's  long  gone. 

Those  people  were  great  pioneers.  [My  grandfather  Harris 
worked  in  the  Oakland  shipyards.] 

That's  what  I'm  interested  in  this  history,  I'm  interested  in  the 
background.  You  said  that  your  granddad  had  eleven  children, 
on  your  mother's  side.  There  were  only  four  on  your  dad's 
side. 

There  were  only  four. 

And  they  migrated  from  Germany,  whereas  your  mother's 
folks  came  from  England,  which  is  an  unusual  combination. 

Do  you  know  what  piece  of  property  your  grandparents 
acquired  first  in  Sonoma  County? 

Yes.  The  property  was  acquired  by  my  Grandunclc  Claus. 

And  you  know  where  that  piece  is.  Can  you  go  out  and  say  this 
is  where  [it  was]? 

Yes,  it's  the  piece  that  Rod[ney]  Strong  owns  today. 
Incidentally,  there  was  a  winery  and  there  is  still  a  shell  today. 

What  do  you  know  about  that  little  winery? 

That's  pretty  well  outlined  in  Millie's  article.  That  was  Claus 
Meyer's  winery.  My  Grandunclc  came  out  first,  and  bought  all 
that  land.  The  Ferguson  Ranch,  the  Claus  Meyer  Ranch,  and 
the  John  Henry  Meyer  Ranch.  And  my  grandfather  bought  the 
old  family  home  from  my  grandunclc,  so  Claus  Meyer  was  the 
first  one  to  come  out  here.  Both  Meyer  brothers  were 
successful  ranchers. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  his  winery,  as  to  size,  how  he 
marketed? 

Any  records? 

No,  I'm  afraid  not,  unfortunately. 

When  was  the  winery  closed  down?  At  Prohibition? 

I  don't  think  it  lasted  very  long  [after  Prohibition]. 
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Robert  Meyer 

Northern  Sonoma  Wines  Inc. 

Interviewed  by  William  Hcintz 
February  28,  1982 


William  Hcintz: 
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Meyer 


Today's  date  is  February  26,  1982.  My  name  is  William  Hcintz,  I'm  in 
Healdsburg  at  the  Healdsburg  city  museum  and  I'm  going  to  be 
interviewing  Robert  Meyer. 

Mr.  Meyer,  just  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  I'd  like  to  know  what  year  you 
were  born. 

I  was  born  April  6,  1916. 

Were  you  born  and  raised  in  this  area? 

I  was  born  in  Alameda  and  came  up  here  at  the  ripe  age  of  about  two 
weeks. 

So  you  are  a  native  really,  in  a  sense. 

Oh  yes,  sure. 

Well,  we'll  give  you  the  two  weeks. 

I  attended  the  Gcyscrvillc  schools  then  went  to  the  University  of 
California  and  spent  about  three  years  in  San  Francisco  working  before 
the  war.  Then  after  the  war  I  came  back  here  and  I  've  been  here  ever 
since. 

Was  your  father  a  farmer? 

My  grandfather  was  a  farmer  and,  of  course,  my  father  was.  My  brother 
and  I  never  actively  farmed  but  we  come  from  a  farming  family. 

But  as  a  kid  were  you  raised  on  a  farm  per  se? 

Oh,  yes. 

Did  you  have  vineyards  then? 

We  had  vineyards,  prunes,  of  course,  apples  and  pears.  Dad  was  always 
pretty  much  diversified  in  his  operation. 

Arc  you  any  relationship  to  the  Meyer  who  had  a  winery  just  out  of 
Geyserville?  Claus  Meyer,  I  think  it  was. 

Oh,  that  was  my  grandunclc.  My  Uncle  Claus  bought  that  whole  area 
there,  and  then  my  grandfather  bought  part  of  the  original  ranch  from  him 
and  the  two  properties  were  side  by  side. 
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Heintz:  Are  we  speaking  of  about  a  mile  toward  Geyserville  from  Trentadue 

[Winery]? 

Meyer.  Well,  I  'd  say  about  a  mile  south  of  Geyserville.  Trentadue  is  about  half  a 

mile  down  the  road. 

Heintz:  The  ruins  of  that  winery  arc  still  there,  aren't  they?  [Winery  walls  were 

removed  in  1996] 

Meyer  Yes. 

Heintz:  I  have  references  in  my  files  to  the  Meyer  Winery  and  operation  in 

Geyserville,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  arc  talking  about  1895.  Docs  it  go 
back  that  far? 

Meyer  Oh  yes,  at  least  that  far. 

Heintz:  I  haven't  looked  at  the  [index]  cards  lately. 

Meyer  We  have  a  big  book  at  home  that  gives  a  short  history  of  my  grandfather 

and  of  my  Uncle  Claus,  but  I  just  can't  remember  the  specific  dates. 

Heintz:  That  winery  would  have  closed  by  the  time  Prohibition  came,  and  you 

would  have  been  so  young  you  wouldn't  remember  it. 

Meyer  I  don't  even  remember  when  Prohibition  came,  I  know  when  it  ended. 

Heintz:  Ninctccn-ninctccn. 

Meyer  It  started  in  1919  and  ended  in  '33. 

Heintz:  Yes,  I  always  think  it's  interesting  that  I  was  born  in  '33,  the  year 

Prohibition  ended.  It  may  have  something  to  do  with  why  I'm  in  the  wine 
business. 

Meyer:  That  reminds  me  of  an  interesting  point.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was 

quite  a  large  winery  in  Geyserville  —  part  of  the  California  Wine 
Association? 

Heintz:  J.  D.  Bosch  was  the  manager. 

Meyer  That's  right.  I  think  Fred  Hageman  was  the  distillery  operator.  Well,  my 

dad  and  his  board  made  a  decision  in  1932, 1  guess,  to  dismantle  that 
winery  completely,  and  they  did.  They  bought  that  property. 

Heintz:  Was  it  sitting  there  with  barrels  and  everything? 

Meyer  As  a  kid  I  remember  playing  in  there.  It  was  full  of  old  tanks  —  great  big 

redwood  tanks. 

Heintz:  No  wine  though. 
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Meyer  No  wine.  It  was  just  a  ghost  building.  Whether  they  ever  could  have 

utilized  it  or  not  I  don't  know,  but  the  timing  was  rather  bad.  Then  repeal 
came  in  '33  and  they  would  have  had  a  winery  right  on  their  own 
property. 

Heintz:  What  year  then  did  they  open  the  Northern  Sonoma  Winery? 

Meyer:  Well,  let  me  give  you  a  little  background  on  this  thing  first.  If  I'm  getting 

into  too  much  detail,  Bill,  you  tell  me.  The  original  concept  of  Northern 
Sonoma  was  to  have  a  central  winery  for  three  local  wineries  that  was  Frei 
Brothers  [located  in  Dry  Creek],  and  I'm  sure  you  have  done  some 
research  on  them... 

Heintz:  Yes,  I  know  a  lot  of  about  them. 

Meyer:  Frcdson  Winery  was  still  operating  south  of  Geyserville  on  [Highway] 

101  and  Walter  Sink  was  in  Oat  Valley,  north  of  Clovcrdalc.  So  the 
original  stock  company  in  Geyserville,  which  was  formed  in,  I  believe, 
1932  or  '33  was  also  part  of  this  but  they  were  sort  of  a  silent  partner. 
They  weren't  growers.  So  those  three  organizations  formed  Northern 
Sonoma. 

Heintz:  Why  did  you  need  to  form  a  separate  winery  when  these  three  wineries 

were  already  functioning? 

Meyer:  The  problem  then  and  the  problem  today,  Bill,  is  marketing.  They  could 

grow  the  grapes,  they  could  make  the  wine.  That  really  was  quite  simple, 
but  to  market  it  and  finish  it...  let  me  explain  finishing.  They  had  a  cold 
room  in  Northern  Sonoma  where  they  refrigerated  the  wine.  They  had  the 
equipment  to  filter  it  and  to  pasteurize  it  and  their  original  intent,  as  you 
have  noticed  where  with  the  bottle,  was  to  bottle  and  sell  but  it  never  got 
that  far.  What  was  in  1939. 1  was  looking  through  the  old  by-laws  and 
minutes  the  other  day  and  they  changed  their  by-laws  in  1943  (1/7/43)  and 
Northern  Sonoma  became  exclusively  a  grower  co-operative.  Frei  and 
Sink  and  Fredson  dropped  out  and  went  back  to  their  own  operations.  I 
would  say  that  they  were  twenty  years  ahead  of  themselves.  But  that's 
how  it  all  started,  and  then  Northern  Sonoma  became  a  bonafide  growers 
co-operative. 

Heintz:  Let  me  just  double  check.  What  year  was  Northern  Sonoma  incorporated? 

Meyer  It  was  incorporated  in  1938. 

Heintz:  But  you  were  functioning  as  early  as  '33? 

Meyer  No,  no.  I'm  confusing  you.  The  Geyserville  Growers  incorporated, 

which  was  really  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  this  winery,  was  a  private 
stock  company  and  when  they  formed  Northern  Sonoma  and  asked  Sink 
and  Fredson  and  Frei  to  come  in  with  them,  that  is  how  Northern  Sonoma 
got  started.  The  Geyserville  Growers  had  the  money  and  the  people  that 
knew  something  about  running  it. 

Heintz:  When  did  it  start  finishing? 
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Meyer:  Well,  it  started  right  out  as  a  finishing  plant  in  1938.  In  1943,  as  I 

indicated,  they  changed  their  by-laws  and  the  other  three  wineries  dropped 
out  and  Northern  Sonoma  continued  as  a  farm  co-operative. 

Heintz:  All  right,  I  will  go  back  just  a  little  bit  to  refresh  my  memory  now.  After 

Prohibition  the  Sink  and  the  Frei  and  the  Fredson  wineries  were 
operating. 

Meyer:  They  must  have  been,  Bill.  I'm  sure  but  I  think  they  went  back  even 

before  Prohibition. 

Heintz:  Oh  yes,  most  of  them.  Frci's  goes  clear  back  to  the  1880's. 

Meyer:  I  know  Fredson  did,  and  I'm  sure  Sink  did  too. 

Heintz:  They  came  together,  though,  because  they  wanted  somebody  to  finish  and 

market  their  wines. 

Meyer  Yes,  and  to  establish  a  brand. 

Heintz:  I  know  Frei's  was  always  just  a  bulk  operation. 

Meyer  Yes. 

Heintz:  And  they  went  together  then  in  '44? 

Meyer:  1938,  that's  when  Northern  Sonoma  was  incorporated. 

Heintz:  These  other  wineries  felt  that  they  couldn't  age  it  and  bottle  it  themselves, 

or  was  it  too  big  an  expense. 

Meyer:  Yes,  I  think  it  was  just  not  practical  for  all  three  of  them  to  set  up  their 

own  finishing  equipment  and  their  own  bottling  equipment.  And  actually 
the  way  it  turned  out,  even  as  Northern  Sonoma  continued  to  1953, 1 
believe,  the  bottling  never  became  a  major  part  of  the  business.  They 
remained  essentially  in  the  bulk  wine  business  but  they  had  a  finished 
product.  When  I  came  in  to  the  picture  in  1945  they  were  selling  about 
half  of  their  production,  approximately  a  million  gallons.  It  was  a  full 
production  selling  about  500,000  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  as  a  finished  product  that  was  ready  to 
bottle.  So  really  they  were  supplying  bulk  wines  for  private  labels. 

Heintz:  You  said  about  half  was  going  East.  Who  took  the  others? 

Meyer:  Gallo,  Italian  Swiss  and  certainly  one  of  our  best  customers  was  the 

Pellegrini  Brothers  in  San  Francisco.  That  became  a  very  long-standing 
and  personal  relationship  with  my  father,  and  I  inherited  all  that  goodwill, 
of  course. 

Heintz:  I  have  here  on  the  table  in  front  of  me  a  bottle  labeled  "California 

Zinfandel  Wine,  Northern  Sonoma."  Did  you  say  you  didn't  think  you 
bottled  much  of  that? 

Meyer:  Oh,  yes.  All  of  that  was  bottled  from  Northern  Sonoma. 
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Oh,  it  was  bottled.  Even  Pellegrini's? 

Oh,  no.  We  had  two  labels.  This  one  here  they  eallcd  the  big  S  and  that's 
all  it  is,  and  we  had  one  called  Sonsy  Peak.  Now  where  that  name  came 
from,  don't  ask  me.  I  believe  Julius  Flessler  originated  that  and  you've 
heard  of  him,  I'm  sure. 

He  writes,  yes. 

He  was  our  chemist  at  that  time  —  actually  the  wine  maker.  He  would 
send  a  man  out  during  the  harvest  season  and  Julius  would  supervise  the 
making  of  the  wine  at,  of  course,  that  critical  time.  Are  you  still  confused 
on  the  brand? 

I'm  still  a  little  confused.  How  much  of  the  wine  that  you  made  in  those 
years  did  you  bottle  and  put  under  labels? 

Oh,  less  than  5  percent.  It  was  just  too  competitive.  You  couldn't  compete 
with  Italian  Swiss  and  Gallo  and  the  big  co-op  Guild,  you  know.  Actually 
it  was  a  good  idea,  and  if  they  had  stayed  with  it,  when  you  look  back  and 
see  what's  happened  in  the  industry,  that  plant  would  have  been  worth 
several  million  dollars.  I'm  getting  a  little  bit  off  the  point  here,  I  guess. 
Then  Allied  Grape  Growers  came  in  1953,  which  was  the  Petri  plan,  and 
look  over  the  whole  operation  —  me  included.  That  was  the  end  of 
Northern  Sonoma. 

Why  did  you  select  the  name  Northern  Sonoma  Wines? 

I  wasn't  around  when  that  happened  but  I  can  guess.  There's  always  been 
some  very  competitive  feeling  between  the  north  and  the  south.  Any 
grower  in  this  area,  and  they're  right,  grew  the  premium  grapes  so  they 
wanted  the  word  "Northern"  in  there  somewhere  and,  of  course,  Sonoma 
wasn't  as  magic  as  it  is  today.  But  it  was  a  very  important  grape  growing 
area,  and  I  think,  they  recognized  this. 

When  you  talk  of  competition  between  north  and  south  are  you  talking  of 
Sonoma  Valley  and  .... 

I'm  talking  about  the  state  of  California  —  the  San  Joaquin  [Valley]. 

Well,  then  why  not  just  use  Sonoma  Wines? 

I  think  that  they  wanted  that  name  "Northern"  in  there. 

It  meant  that  much  to  them. 

Oh,  yes.  I  can  remember  when  I  used  to  go  East  to  sell  bulk  wine,  and  if 
you  came  from  Northern  California  or  the  coastal  areas  you  had  a  drop  on 
everybody.  Even  in  those  days. 

So  part  of  Northern  Sonoma's  marketing  advantage  is  that  is  connotes  or 
ties  in  with  the  north  coast  counties  or  some  such  thing. 
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Yes. 

That  simple  a  reason? 

And,  of  course,  it's  the  geographical  location.  Perhaps  they  weren't 
thinking  of  the  magic  of  the  name,  but  I  think  so.  I  think  anybody  who 
gave  it  any  thought  would  certainly  have  come  to  that  conclusion. 

Have  you  any  idea  what  your  cooperage  was  in  that  winery? 

Yes.  When  I  came  into  the  picture  in  '45  they  had  about  a  million  gallons. 

That  was  a  very  large  winery. 

Actually  it  was,  by  comparison.  Italian  Swiss  was  the  giant  but  we  were 
very  close  to  any  other  winery  in  the  area,  and  eventually  we  put  in 
another  500,000  in  one  building  in  back,  there  were  ten,  fifty  thousand 
gallon  tanks  that  were  beautiful.  All  of  those  were  moved  up  to  Asti  when 
Allied  took  over  so  our  eventual  capacity  was  a  million  and  a  half. 

At  what  location  was  this  building? 

This  was  the  old  Sunswcct  building,  and  the  Sunswcct  sign  is  still  on  it. 
It's  cast  of  the  railroad  tracks  in  south  Geyserville. 

In  what  capacity  did  you  work  for  them? 

I  came  in  as  Dad's  assistant  and  eventually  became  general  manager. 

And  in  '54  that  was  over  with  then. 

That's  right.  Then  I  became  North  Coast  manager  for  Allied  Grape 
Growers  and  handled  three  counties:  Napa,  Sonoma  and  Mendocino. 

When  did  you  go  to  work  for  Geyser  Peak? 

In  1972.  Schlitz,  as  you  know,  came  out  and  bought  this  little  family 
winery.  They  didn't  have  any  grapes  and  they  needed  a  grower  base  and  I 
was  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  even  at  that  age.  My  job  was  to  just 
build  a  base  of  grapes  for  them. 

Were  you  their  vineyard  manager  then? 

No,  I'm  not  a  viticulturist.  All  my  work  has  been  in  the  field  with 
growers.  It's  a  selling  job  and,  to  a  degree,  a  public  relations  job.  So  we 
were  able  to  come  up  within  about  three  or  four  years  with  around  five  or 
six  thousand  tons  of  grapes.  I  couldn't  get  it  all  in  the  north  coast  so  I  had 
to  go  to  Santa  Maria  to  get  some  of  them.  We  found  that  those  grapes 
were  quite  desirable  really,  if  you  know  where  you're  going  and  what 
you're  doing. 

Did  you  have  anything  to  say  or  were  you  asked  about  their  adopting  the 
first  label  that  they  [Schlitz]  used  —  Voltaire? 
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I  had  absolutely  nothing  to  say  about  it,  and  there  weren't  that  many 
involved  at  Geyser  Peak  so  I  was  rather  close  to  it.  I  know  it  cost  the 
parent  company  a  good  amount  of  money  and  I  know  they  researched  it 
very  carefully,  as  you  probably  know. 

Geyser  Peak  came  to  me  in  about  '73, 1  think  it  was,  after  I  had 
approached  them  first  about  why  they  were  using  a  1910  founding  date 
when  that  winery  went  back  to  1880  and  some  of  the  original  structure 
was  still  there,  according  to  the  Soldavini  family  who  lived  in  Geyserville. 
Maybe  he  is  still  alive.  Anyway,  they  asked  me  to  provide  them  with  a  list 
of  names  of  old  wineries  that  served  Sonoma  County  and  the  north  coast 
and  I  typed  up  a  list  of  a  hundred  names.  They  didn't  want  to  use  Geyser 
Peak,  which  was  my  recommendation,  because  they  said  it  sounded  like 
Annie  Green  Springs.  And  they  asked  me  about  Voltaire.  I  just  shook  my 
head  and  said,  "Why?  It  is  so  French.  I  understand  you  have  an  interest 
and  relationship  there  but  I  think  you're  making  a  major  mistake."  I  just 
wondered  how  they  arrived  at  that  label. 

All  I  know  is  that  they  hired  professionals  and  obviously  the  pros  blew  it. 
I  think  they  were  intelligent  enough  to  realize  that  it  took  someone  like  this 
to  come  up  with  it. 

They  had  some  real  problems  for  a  number  of  years  at  that  winery.,  I 
don't  know  whether  you  want  to  say  anything  about  it  on  tape  but  I  'm  just 
curious.  They  didn't  get  turned  around  until  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
did  they,  on  a  profit? 

That  was  all  part  of  the  plan. 

Oh,  was  it? 

I  believe  it  was  at  least  five  or  six  years.  The  thought  was  it  would  take  at 
least  that  long  to  establish  themselves  in  a  market  Getting  the  grapes 
looked  like  a  pretty  tough  job  at  the  time,  but  as  it  turned  out  we  got  them. 
IN  fact,  I  got  more  grapes  than  they  actually  needed.  The  marketing  thing 
did  go  slowly  and  the  Voltaire  didn't  turn  out  very  well,  but  I  would  say 
that  was  right  on  schedule.  Now  in  the  last  couple  of  years  since  Wayne 
Downey's  been  there  the  increase  has  been  fantastic.  Their  push  today  is 
toward  the  jug  wines,  and  the  Summit  has  become  a  major  part  of  that 
business.  Geyser  Peak  is  coming  along  but  it's  not  as  big  as  some  of 
them. 

We  keep  hearing  frequently  that  it  was  for  sale  and  I  always  figured  if  it 
was  for  sale  it  must  be  because  they  weren't  making  any  profit  and  if  the 
bottom  line  is  red,  why  they're  going  to  dump  it  like  Pillsbury  did. 

I've  had  people  call  me  in  the  past  to  just  simply  as,  "We  heard  it's  for 
sale,  Bob.  What  about  it?"  Our  answer  always  was,  "Well,  anything  is  for 
sale  if  you've  got  a  check  that's  big  enough."  I  think  it's  certainly 
common  knowledge  that  Schlitz  at  one  time  did  want  to  get  rid  of  Geyser 
Peak,  and  I  think  part  of  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  having  a 
lot  of  their  own  troubles  in  the  beer  industry. 

They  sure  did. 
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It's  a  very  unfortunate  thing.  Then  when  Downey  came  in  the  whole  thing 
was  turned  around,  and  when  I  left  I  know  very  definitely  they  there  were 
committed  to  the  wine  industry.  Now  what's  going  on  today,  I  don't  have 
any  idea. 

Let's  go  back  to  the  name  Northern  Sonoma.  You  talked  about  the  fact 
that  "Northern"  had  an  immediate  recognition  factor.  Have  the  growers 
around  Healdsburg,  Alexander  Valley,  Dry  Creek,  Russian  River  Valley 
and  Geyscrville  liked  to  talk  or  brag  about  their  being  from  northern 
Sonoma  rather  than  southern  Sonoma  or  Sonoma  Valley. 

No,  I  don't  think  southern  Sonoma,  Sonoma  Valley  or  northern  Sonoma 
makes  any  difference  to  any  wine  maker  or  grower  today  in  this  area.  The 
connotation  of  "southern"  is  the  San  Joaquin  and  not  the  north  coast,  and 
it  was  more  evident  in  those  days  really  than  it  is  today.  Well  today,  too, 
they  are  very  proud  of  this  area  but  then  it  was  north  and  south.  Today 
you  have  all  these  little  appellations  that  are  coming  up.  It's  really  getting 
quite  complicated. 

Today  when  you  think  of  the  wine  industry  in  Sonoma  County,  isn't  there 
a  tendency  to  think  more  in  terms  of  it  being  located  in  the  north  part  of 
the  county  and  Sonoma  Valley  is  just  a  small  remnant  of  what  it  used  to 
be?  When  you  are  thinking  of  the  wine  industry  in  Sonoma  you're 
thinking  of  Healdsburg  as  sort  of  the  center  of  the  whole  thing? 

No,  I  don't  think  that.... 

It  doesn't  have  that  validity? 

I  don't  think  the  town  of  Healdsburg  has  that  much  prestige  at  all  but  it's 
becoming,  certainly,  a  part  of  this.  There  arc  more  wineries  around  the 
little  town  of  Geyserville  than  there  are  in  Healdsburg.  The  town  of 
Sonoma  has  always  been  very  well-known  but  we  have  to  admit  that 
Napa  has  been  way  ahead  of  us  on  this  whole  thing.  There  were  not 
premium  wineries  in  the  area,  to  speak  of,  when  I  came  in  here.  It's  all 
happened  since  then. 

Why  do  you  think  that  the  industry  here  is  slower  to  recognize  the  part 
public  relations  plays  in  this? 

In  Sonoma  County? 

Yes. 

I  think  it's  because  of  the  people  that  were  involved.  I  said  there  were  no 
premium  wineries.  Well,  the  Pedroncelli  family  has  been  there  for  two 
generations. 

Italian  Swiss  Colony,  prior  to  Prohibition,  was  a  premium  [winery]. 

That's  right. 

They  won  awards. 
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Meyer  Yes,  that's  true.  But  I  remember  Louie  Petri  saying  one  day  when  he  went 

into  Napa  County  and  inherited  and  bought  some  of  these  vineyards,  that 
Pinot  Noir  and  the  Cabernet  were  a  total  waste  of  time.  Now  Louie  was  a 
very  intelligent  guy  and,  of  course,  he  turned  around  as  time  went  on,  but 
they  were  in  the  bulk  business.  Gallo  was  in  the  bulk  business,  and 
Sonoma  County  was  basically  a  bulk  producing  county.  There  was  no 
question  about  it.  Carignane  was  a  predominant  grape  in  Mendocino, 
Zinfandel  was  the  predominant  red  in  Sonoma  and  Petite  Sirah  was  a 
predominant  one  [grape]  in  Napa. 

Heintz:  I  remember  an  old  wine  drinker,  a  connoisseur  of  wines,  claiming  that 

there  was  only  one  place  a  varietal  Carignane  was  any  good,  as  a  wine, 
and  that  was  in  Dry  Creek. 

Meyer  Well,  I  don't  think  that  as  a  varietal  Carignane  is  really  all  that  good 

anywhere  but  it's  true  that  a  Dry  Creek  Carignane,  and  I  remember  this 
from  experience,  is  heavier,  darker  and  usually  higher  in  sugar.  It's  a 
better  grape  than  most  of  those  in  Mendocino.  I  think  I  missed  a  point, 
Bill,  but  I  guess  it  wasn't  all  that  important 

Heintz:  Oh,  I  was  just  talking  about  the  difference  between  Sonoma  and  Napa 

valleys.  Napa  has  always  been  so  strong  on  public  relations. 

Meyer  Yes,  that  was  the  point.  I'm  sure  this  again  goes  back  to  the  people 

involved.  There  were  always  a  few,  but  a  very  well-known  few,  premium 
wineries  in  Napa  County.  Now  Sonoma  has  come  along  very  fast  and 
personally,  I  think  we've  caught  up.  We  all  know  that  the  quality  is 
identical,  and  it  just  depends  on  where  you  grow  the  grapes  and  how  you 
grow  them. 

Heintz:  If  you  look  back  at  Napa's  history  there's  a  Robert  Mondavi  every  couple 

of  generations:  someone  who's  very  active,  very  promotion  conscious.  In 
Sonoma's  history  Sbarbaro  &  Rossi  were  very  promotion  conscious.  Of 
course,  Haraszthy  was  in  the  very  beginning.  It  is  hard  to  find  people  to 
fill  in  the  gaps  otherwise.  It's  peculiar  that  this  would  happen.  Around  the 
time  of  Prohibition,  1920,  or  even  in  '35  to  '40,  I'm  trying  to  think  who 
might  have  been  the  great  promoters  in  Sonoma  County  but  there  weren't 
any. 

Meyer  Yes,  that's  right.  Whereas  in  Napa  there  were.  I  remember  when  I  was 

working  out  at  Asti  and  Angelo  Petri,  I  guess  it  was  really  Louie's  idea, 
came  up  with  their  taster's  selection.  This  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
this  big  company  to  get  into  the  premium  field,  and  I  guess  they  took  the 
path  of  least  resistance.  Petri  and  Italian  Swiss  Colony  were  a  step  above, 
what  I  would  call,  a  normal  jug  wine.  It  didn't  amount  to  very  much 
because  that  was  about  the  time  when,  I  think,  Louie  was  still  discouraged 
or  had  no  great  interest  in  the  varietal  type  grapes.  That  came  later. 

Heintz:  I  read  a  story  one  time  in  a  1940  Wines  and  Vines  magazine  that  prior  to 

World  War  II  90  percent  of  the  wines  sold  in  California,  retail,  were  sold 
from  bulk  operation  and  from  barrelhouse  stores,  saloons  and  grocery 
stores.  You  went  in  with  your  own  container  and  sampled  what  you 
wanted,  or  they  provided  you  with  a  half  gallon  jug.  who  would  have 
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Meyer: 
Heintz: 
Meyer 


Heintz: 
Meyer: 

Heintz: 

Meyer: 
Heintz: 


Meyer: 


been  buying  the  bottle  with  the  label?  Why  would  you  even  label  a  fifth? 
Where  was  the  market  if  most  of  the  wine  was  sold  out  of  barrelhouses 
and  grocery  stores  in  California? 

The  market  in  those  days  was  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 

But  you  didn't  ship  any  bottled  fifths  with  a  label  to  the  East,  did  you? 

We  had  one  very  sad  experience.  It  didn't  wind  up  in  the  courts  but  we 
made  a  settlement.  We  did  ship  one  carload  of  wine  under  this  brand  to  a 
man  named  Vincent  Squillanti  of  New  York.  It  hit  a  particularly  cold  spell 
as  it  was  going  through  the  middle  west  and  sediment  formed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle.  We  realized  than  and  there  that  we  were  not  that  far 
ahead  in  bottling  a  wine  that  we  could  send  to  the  East  Coast,  and  really 
did  it  in.  So  this  little  label  was  sold  just  locally,  and  we  had  a  good 
distributor  in  Fort  Bragg. 

Did  you  sell  some  in  San  Francisco? 

If  we  did  it  was  very  minimal,  Bill.  I  can't  remember  having  one  account 
in  San  Francisco.  So  when  you  get  back  to  this  Northern  Sonoma  brand, 
this  big  S  brand,  it  was  a  very  minimal  part  of  that  operation.  We  were 
basically  a  bulk  producer. 

Wasn't  it  in  the  early  '50's  when  the  state  legislature  outlawed  the  selling 
of  wine  from  barrels  in  barrelhouses  and  things  like  that? 

I  don't  know,  Bill.  I  can't  answer  that  question. 

It  seems  to  me  I've  read  that  the  industry  was  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
the  barrelhouses  and  the  selling  of  wine  out  of  barrels  because  the  wine 
would  sour  in  the  barrel.  It  would  sit  there  for  weeks  half  full  and  flies 
could  contaminate  it  very  easily. 

This  may  be  digressing  a  bit  but  this  same  thing  was  basically  true  of  a  lot 
of  the  people  of  the  little  wineries  that  we  sold  to  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  Chicago.  These  people,  and  I  don't  want  to  say  too  much  about  this, 
all  came  from  the  Prohibition  era.  Many  of  them  were  bootleggers  and  a 
few  of  them,  I  think,  were  associated  with  Capone.  They  were  pretty 
tough  people,  and  they  didn't  know  a  damn  thing  about  wine.  We'd  ship 
good,  sound  wine  back  there  and  many,  many  times  there  was  a  argument 
that  the  wine  had  spoiled.  Well,  the  reason  it  spoiled  was  because  they'd 
put  it  if  a  tank  and  they  wouldn't  fill  it  up  nor  handle  it  properly.  I  made 
one  trip  back  East,  particularly,  that  was...  I  realized  how  tough  these 
people  were  and  the  kind  of  character  we  were  doing  business  with.  This 
led  up  to  the  decision  that  my  board  made  and  I  think  they  were  very 
farsighted  when  Louis  Petri  came  in  and  said  very  simply,  "You  guys  can 
grow  the  grapes  and  make  the  wine,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  then?" 
We  went  along  with  Allied  Grape  Growers  and  it  was  the  best  move  that 
was  ever  made  for  that  group  of  farmers.  I  called  on  John  Margolis  in 
Philadelphia  and  was  having  a  little  trouble  getting  the  contract  on  some 
wine  and  when  I  got  home  I  found  out  that  Louie  Petri  owned  51  percent 
of  hi,,  so  who  do  you  think  was  getting  the  business?  It  became  loud  and 
clear  to  me  and  my  board  that  we  were  too  small,  we  didn't  have  the 
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means,  wc  didn't  have  the  knowledge,  we  didn't  have  the  know-how, 
generally  to  fight  that  market.  It  took  somebody  big.  When  Allied  came  in 
it  did  a  great  deal  to  stabilize  the  grape  market  in  this  north  coast  area 
because  we  were  involved  in  Napa,  too.  Gallo  has  been  a  tremendous 
factor  over  the  years  and  it  is  much  more  so  today  than  Allied  is. 

Heintz:  Have  you  any  idea  about  when  or  how  far  back  we  can  trace  the  current 

boom?  Obviously  in  '69  and  '70  people  started  climbing  and  so  on,  but 
I'm  not  talking  about  the  '70s.  Can  you  think  of  indications  in  the  early 
'60s  that  there  was  something  beginning  to  develop  —  that  we  might  be 
off  and  running  like  wild  in  a  few  years  with  the  wine  business?  When 
did  you  become  aware  that  things  were  starting  to  boom  in  the  business? 

Meyer  I  think  before  the  '60s,  perhaps  the  late  '50s,  I  think  there  was  some 

indication  of  this  when  Petri  first  showed  additional  interest  in  this  north 
coast  area.  We  weren't  aware  of  that,  but  I  think  they  were  beginning  to 
think  about  it.  Then  Gallo  became  much  more  of  a  factor.  Neither  of  these 
at  that  time  were  premium  wine  makers,  but  they  had  to  have  seen 
something  down  the  road.  I  don't  think  I  became  aware  of  this  until 
probably  the  middle  '60s  or  late  '60s  and  then  you  could  tell  people,  even 
in  my  own  social  circles,  were  thinking  more  about  wine  and  you  began 
to  get  new  people  coming  into  the  area  and  buying  vineyards  that  had  a 
interest  in  the  premium  varieties.  Whereas  the  old-time  grower  here  was 
still  growing  the  red  and  the  white  because  that's  all  he  knew.  That  was 
particularly  true  in  Sonoma  County. 

Heintz:  Mixed  vineyards.  It  was  all  right  there,  and  you  didn't  even  have  to  blend 

in  the  wineries. 

Meyer  That's  very  true.  They  were  blending  in  the  field. 

Heintz:  The  Zellerbach  people  came  up  and  built  the  Hanzell  Winery  in  about 

1958,  and  there  were  several  small,  fine  wineries.  They  were  going  after 
quality.  I  find  this  rather  astonishing  that  they  should  have  built  so  early 
on.  What  did  they  recognize,  or  was  it  just  some  fluke?  I  mean,  you  just 
don't  get  a  man  putting  a  lot  of  money  into  something  like  that  unless  they 
expected  something  —  you  could  see  something  down  the  road.  I  often 
wondered  how  perceptive  they  were  or  where  this  was  coming  from. 

Meyer  Well,  I  think  you  could  get  all  kinds  of  answers  to  that  question,  sure  I 

think  there  is  some  snob  appeal  involved  here,  just  a  personal  thing, 
something  that  is  prestigious  to  be  a  premium  wine  grower. 

Heintz:  Now  it  is  but  it  wasn't  then. 

Meyer:  I  think  that  those  people...  I  don't  know  Mr.  Zellerbach. . . . 

Heintz:  He's  dead,  of  course. 

Mcycn  I  didn't  know  him  nor  did  I  ever  meet  him.  Here's  a  wealthy  man  with  a 

lot  of  means  who  wanted  to  something  that  he  could  talk  about  and  be 
very,  very  proud  of.  I  think  that  had  some  bearing  on  his  decision. 
Certainly  the  money-making  potential  in  those  days  was  minimal.  It  was  a 
lough  battle  to  get  shelf  space  for  any  kind  of  a  type  wine  like  that. 
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Heintz:  Even  in  the  1970s  you  walked  into  the  little  Mom  and  Pop  grocery  stores 

and  Gallo  had  two  shelves  filled,  maybe  some  Italian  Swiss  Colony, 
maybe  a  little  Paul  Masson.  Where  did  the  new  wineries  expect  to  find 
some  space  at  that  time? 

Meyer:  It  was  a  gutsy  thing,  there's  no  question  about  it.  That  little  Ncrvo 

operation  up  there  that's  owned  by  Geyser  Peak  does  a  fantastic  job  in 
that  tasting  room,  under  the  Nervo  label. [See  Oral  Histories  of  Frank  and 
Julius  Nervo  by  Joe  Vercelli  for  more  information.]  The  man  who's 
running  it,  Rallo  Bandiera,  does  a  great  job  doing  that.  People  seem  to 
seek  out  these  small  wineries. 
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Reference  #2 

Geyserville  Growers,  Inc.  &  Northern  Sonoma  Wines 

Robert  Meyer 

Geyserville  in  the  early  twenties  was  becoming  the  farm  center  for  growers 
in  the  Dry  Creek  and  Northern  Alexander  Valley  areas.  There  was  a  need 
for  a  farm  supply  center  to  buy  in  large  wholesale  lots  and  sell  to  growers  at 
fair  retail  prices.  The  second  or  service  phase  was  to  process  and  market  the 
several  major  crops  grown  in  the  area,  i.e.  prunes,  wine  grapes,  apples  and 
pears. 

A  few  community  leaders  recognized  this  need  and  potential  and  as  a  result 
the  Geyserville  Growers,  Inc.  was  formed  and  incorporated  on  January  7, 
1933.  Geyserville  Growers  was  a  private  stock  company.  The  stockholders 
were  all  producers,  most  of  whom  lived  on  their  own  ranches  in  the  two 
adjacent  valleys.  A  few  were  absentee  owners  with  ranch  managers 
performing  the  active  farm  operations. 

These  stockholders  were  all  well  established  and  respected  people,  most  of 
whom  were  second  generation  farmers  whose  parents  had  either  moved 
west  from  the  eastern  or  central  part  of  the  United  States.  The  ethnic  mix  of 
the  directors  and  stockholders  of  the  little  company  was  interesting.  Most 
family  names  indicate  a  British  or  Northern  European  lineage.  This  was  true 
with  my  family,  the  Meyer  family,  my  grandparents,  came  from  Germany 
and  purchased  property  south  of  Geyserville.  My  mother  was  of  English 
descent,  her  maternal  grandparents  came  around  Cape  Horn  and  settled  in 
the  Bay  Area. 

Local  Italian  Americans  were  certainly  part  of  the  Geyserville  community, 
but  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  prominence  that  was  to  come  a  generation 
later. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  the  three  basic  support  segments  of  the 
Geyserville  Growers,  Inc.  should  be  separated.  As  a  result,  two  new 
companies  were  formed.  They  were  the  Geyserville  Cooperative 
Dehydrator,  Inc. [1944],  which  was  a  processing  cooperative  only,  and  a 
winery  operation,  which  was  to  become  known  as  Northern  Sonoma 
Wines[1938].  In  the  case  of  the  Geyserville  Cooperative  Dehydrator, 
prunes  were  dried,  kept  separate  and  each  grower  marketed  his  own  crop. 
Geyserville  Growers,  Inc.  remained  as  a  grower  supply  company.  In 
addition,  they  packed  and  marketed  Gravenstein  apples  and  a  few  cars  of 
Bartlett  pears.  A  normal  apple  pack  was  about  100  rail  cars  a  year. 

The  wine  segment  continued  to  grow  after  repeal  of  Prohibition  in  1933. 
The  former  Sunsweet  plant  just  across  the  tracks  had  been  purchased  and 
was  operated  by  Geyserville  Growers,  Inc.  as  a  winery.  Prior  to  acquiring 
the  Sunsweet  building,  the  board  had  considered  building  a  new  winery  on 
the  premises.  They  had  turned  down  an  offer  to  buy  the  John  Rose  Winery 
for  $12,000.  Ironically  the  old  California  Wine  Association  plant  which  was 
on  their  own  property  had  been  destroyed  just  prior  to  repeal,  one  of  the 
few  mistakes  the  young  company  made  in  those  formative  years. 
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Perhaps  it's  because  I  was  always  closely  associated  with  the  people 
involved  in  these  several  organizations  that  I  realize  people  are  so  important. 
Those  twelve  original  people  who  invested  $570.33  each  and  assumed  a 
$3000  mortgage  must  have  thought  long  and  hard  before  putting  up  that 
kind  of  money  in  the  middle  of  a  depression.  The  tangible  assets  were  land 
and  buildings,  some  of  the  latter  of  which  were  not  in  the  best  of  condition. 
Their  primary  investment  and  their  hopes  were  in  the  people  leading  the 
operation,  and  at  this  time  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  give  credit  where  credit 
is  due. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  companies  would  never  have  existed  had  it 
not  been  for  Harry  Meyer.  He  was  born  on  the  ranch  about  a  mile  south  of 
Geyserville.  Dad  attended  Independence  School,  a  one-room  building 
located  on  Independence  Lane,  and  he  never  completed  an  eight- year  term. 
There  were  more  pressing  duties  on  the  ranch.  From  the  beginning,  Harry 
Meyer  was  able  to  look  beyond  these  minor  obstacles.  He  later  attended 
business  college. 

My  father  had  the  unusual  talent  mix  that  you  rarely  find  on  an  executive 
level.  He  was  an  excellent  salesman  and  this  ability,  combined  with  being  a 
master  of  detail,  gave  him  what  he  needed  to  lead  the  group  through  the 
success  the  companies  enjoyed.  Dad  was  not  an  orator,  yet  his  style  could 
be  very  convincing.  People  just  listened  whenever  he  spoke,  and  his 
messages  were  always  clear  and  simple.  It  was  never  his  intent  to  intimidate 
or  to  take  the  limelight.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  very  modest  person. 
Integrity  was  his  virtue  and  people  knew  this  and  therefore  became  willing 
followers.  This  started  with  my  grandparents  on  both  sides  of  the  family 
and  is  something  I  have  tried  to  follow  and  have  emphasized  to  my 
daughters. 

Board  members  were  all  highly  respected  people  in  the  community  and  this, 
too,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  making  the  stockholders  a  very  cohesive  and 
loyal  group.  The  big  factor,  or  course,  was  that  the  company  was  working 
and  dividends  were  paid  regularly. 

Harry  Meyer  leaned  heavily  on  two  other  people:  W.  Alfred  McCutchan  and 
F.  Pressley  Abshire.  Alfred  McCutchan  came  from  a  pioneer  Alexander 
Valley  family  and  I  believe  was  the  only  board  member  with  a  college 
education.  He  was  a  graduate  of  U.C.  Berkeley  with  a  degree  in 
horticulture.  He  was  methodical  and  great  with  numbers.  I  always  valued 
Alfred's  input  and  advice. 

Pres  Abshire,  also  from  an  old  Alexander  Valley  farm  family,  was  the  more 
outgoing  member  of  the  inner  circle.  A  bit  of  an  extrovert,  he  fit  into  the 
picture  perfectly.  Early  on,  Dad  and  he  formed  the  Abshire-Meyer  Fruit 
Company  with  a  packing  plant  in  Sebastopol.  Pres  in  later  years  served 
several  terms  as  State  Senator. 

Part  of  my  job  as  manager  of  the  Geyserville  Grower-Northern  Sonoma 
Wine  group  and  later  as  North  Coast  Manager  of  Allied  Grape  Growers  was 
to  handle  grower  relations.  This  involved  signing  grape  contracts  and,  in 
Allied's  case,  attending  board  meetings,  usually  held  in  Madera  and 
occasionally  in  United  Vintner's  offices  in  San  Francisco. 
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Articles   of   agreamant,   made  and   concluded  this   16th  day  of 

January,   1929,  toy 

?•  P«  Abshire, 

W.  R»  Ferguson,  »  ':. 

Albert  L»  Glaaer, 
:  P#  E.  BartBOGkj  *   .        •  •  ,;  ,■        .  j 

George  H.  Larkln, 
,.H,  P.  Meyer,     »  , 
H,  S.  Morrill, 
.  F«  0,  Rose,  .  . 
L.  C.  Smith, 
.0*  P.  Yoakim, 
•  J.  P.  Whitton, 

Pries  As  Petray,  a  oopartnerahip  consisting  of  Fred  Pries 

and  Cyrus  Petray, 

all  of  the  Opunty  of  Sonoma,  State  of  California,  WITNESSETH i 

That  the  said  parties  have  agreed,  and  by  these  presents 

..v    ......  •  ■•  I.-. 

do  hereby  agree,    to   assooiate   themselves  as   co-partners  for   the  pur- 
pose of  oarrying  on  a  paoking,    shipping,   fruit  drying  and  warehousing 
business   aid  also  to  deal  in  the  handling  of  general  orohard  and 
vineyard  implements  and  supplies   and  suoh  matters  as  may  appertain 
to  the  same,   to   the  faithful  performance  of  which  they  mutually  bind 
themselves  and  engage  themselves,  eaoh  to   the  other,  his  executors 
and  administrators t 

1.     The  name,   style,  and  title  of   suoh  copartnership  shall 
be  "GEYSERVTLLE  GROWERS'*   and  it  shall  continue  until  terminated* 

2#     It  is  hereby  mutually  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
voluntary  withdrawal  or  demise  of  any  of  the  partner*    shall  not  work 
a   dissolution  of  the  oopartnerahip. 

3*     The  business  of  the  partnership  shall  be  carried  on 
at  Geyserville,  California,  or  at  suoh  other  plaoe  or  places  aa  the 
partners   shall  hereafter  determine. 

4*     The  capital  of  the  partnership  shall  consist  of  twelve 
equal  shares  in  the  total  sum  of  Six  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  Fifty 
(♦6860.00)   Dollars  to  be  bought  in  equally  by  the  partnersi   that  of 


said  total  capital  sum  three  thousand  ($3000.00)  Dollar*  represents 
a  certain  mortgage  whioh  the  partners  hereby  agree  to  a  ssume* 

5*   The  rent  of  the  buildings  where  the  said  business  sahll  be 
carried  on,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  and  alterations,  and  all  rates, 
taxes,  payments  for  insurance,  and  other  outgoings  whatsoever  in 
respeot  of  the  same,  and  the  wages  of  all  persons  employed  In  the  saljd 
business,  and  all  other  monies  to  become  payable  upon  account  of  the 
said  business,  and  all  losses  which  shall  happen  in  the  same,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  capital  of  the  partnership  and  the  profits  arising 
therefrom,  or,  if  the  same  shall  be  defioient,  by  the  partners  in 
equal  shares* 

C.  Neither  partner  shall,  without  the  previous  consent  In 
writing  of  the  others,  enter  into  any  bond,  or  beoome  bail  or  se- 
curity for  any  person,  or  do,  or  willingly  suffer  to  be  done,  any- 
thing whereby  the  capital  or  property  of  the  jsrtnership  may  be  attaoh 
ed  or  taken  in  execution* 

7*  That  at  all  times  during  the  oontlnuanoe  of  their  partner- 
ship, they  and  each  of  them  will  give  their  attention,  and  do  their 
and  eaoh  of  their  best  endeavors,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their  skill 
and£ower  exert  themselves,  for  their  Joint  interest,  profit,  benefit 
and  advantage;  that  they  shall  and  will,  at  all  times  during  their 
copartnership,  bear,  pay,  and  discharge,  their  proportionate  share 
of  all  the  rents  and  other  expenses  that  may  be  required  for  the 
support  sad  management  of  the  said  business* 

8.   That  all  gains,  profits,  and  lnorease  that  shall  come, 
grow,  or  arise  from  or  by  means  of  the  said  business,  shall  be  divide^, 
between  the  partners  in  equal  shares* 

9*  Books  of  account  shall  be  kept  by  the  partners,  and  proper 
entries  made  therein  of  all  the  sales,  purchases,  receipts,  payments, 
engagements,  transactions  and  property  of  the  partnership)  and  the 
said  books  of  aooount,  and  all  securities,  papers  and  writings  of  the 
partnership,  shall  be  kept  at  the  principal  plaoe  of  business  herein- 
before stated,  or  in  such  other  places  There  the  business  shall  be 


oarrled  on,    aril   eaoh  partner   shall  have  free  aoooae   at  all   tlaies    to 
examine    snd  copy  out   the    same* 

10*     That  onoe   in   eaoh  year,   during   the   continuance  of   the 
said  co-partnership,   as   aforesaid,    to  witi  on   the   Slat   day  of 
Deoeraber  of   eaoh  year,   or  oftener   if  neoees&ry,  a    Just  and  perfect 
inventory  shall  be  made  of   the   business,   and   an  accounting  of  all 
profits  and  increase  by  them  and  also   the  losses   connected  with  said 
business,   and   said  accounting  being   so  made   the  parties   shall  and 
will  clear  and  adjust  eaoh  to  the   other  their  Just   share  of  the  profits 
so  made  as  aforesaid. 

11«     No  partner  shall  sell  his  interest  In  the   business  w  ith- 
out   the   sanction  of   the   other  partners,   and  In  the   event  of  a   con- 
templated sole  by  one  of  the  partners,    the  others   shall  have  a  first 
and  prior  right  to  the  purchase  of  said  interest.     In  arriving  at  the 
value  of  said  interest  to   be   sold  the   valuation  shall  be   that  as  of 
the  last  inventory. 

12,     The  parties  hereto  hereby  mutually  agree  that  they  attflll 
inset  annually  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  for  the  purpose  of  seleo 
ing  from  the  twelve  partners  a  President,   a  Vice-President  and  a 
Seo re tary-Trea surer  who  shall  constitute  for  the  partnership  an 
Exeoutive  Oommittee  who  shall  have  only  such  powers  as  may  be  delegated 
to   them  by  the  copartners* 

13«     Other  meetings  and  places  for  meeting  shall  be  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  hereto. 

14#     That  at    the   end,   or  other  sooner  determination  of   their 
©•-partnership,   said  partners   shall  and  will  make  a   true,    Just  and 
final  aooount  of  all   things   relating  to   said  business,   and  will  in 
all   things    truly  adjust   the   same,  and  that  all  and  Qyer^    stock  and 
stocks,   as  well  as    the   gains  and  increase  thereof,  which  shall  appear 
to  be  remaining,   either  in  real  property,  money,   goods,  wares,   fixtur^i 
debts  or  otherwise,    shall  be  divided  between  all  of   said  partners  in 


*/UO     propOrtAOUB    UOiMlw»uyvg     ayooiiAwu, 


In  witnsaa  whereof,   the  partiea   to  these  presents  hare  here- 
unto  set  their  hands   the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


SjB. 


<L 


'J£L=. 


'  V        ^Y 


OfL,,^l.    Ma^JvLs 


^Y^Ci^fF~  Ls7s^rJ£*~t~ 


I  .c 


[    , 


-4- 


Article  #4 


CEUTXFICATK  op  ADOPTION  op  DY-LAW:;; . 


The  underpin; 
only  pre-inco  'pora  t 
directors  of  Creyaer 
jPoration,  hereby  as 
Colo  of  By- Lav/a  as 
ratify,  approve,  an 
by  tho  Board  of  Dir 
none  of  the  capital 
issued,  the  said  Bo 
all  the  directors 
businor.s  of  sa  l.d  oo 
ro.ii],  fully  o.x.niii.iio 
On'l  sdoptod  ss  i  - 1  Co 
po.ra  t  Lor  . 


nod,  b'.O.nn;  the  tv/elve  incorporator,  the 
ubacrlbors,  and  also  tho  twelve 

Growers,  Inc.,  a  California  Cor- 
to  the  adoption  of  the  foreaoin^; 
or  !;"t-  T^-l'uvs  thereof;  and  hereby 
firm  tho  adoption  of  said  Code 
•■•  "hereof;  and  hereby  certify  that 
Jc  <  f  said  corporation  haviytf  been 
at  m  nootl.n.'-;  thoreof  st tended  by 
•ild  on  this  date  at  tho  place  of 
I: ion  at  Goysnrville,  California 
by  ro a oli it. ion1  unanimously  approved 
■•""I  for  the  By-Laws  of  a  aid  cor- 


ion  a 
ville 
aent 
arid  f 
d  'ior. 
uc  tor 
n  toe 
ard, 
and  1 1 

d,  Slid 
la  ms 


III   WITiUftio    v:/lIRicKOF  v/e,    as,    auoh    incorporators    and 
subscribers    and    also   as    such  directors,    have    subscribed    these 
prcacnts   at   Goyoorvlllo,    California      this        1th.    tlav   of 
January,    19:53.  '  — "" 


l'\    iJ.    Ab shire  ^^ 


J^S^^JiOZ^^ 


Chas.    v.    YoakZii 


jV  r/r/aii-.toi 


on 


II.   u.   Morr.il 


(<<L~t?*-<~ 


Vi,   R.    Ferguson 


L.    C.    oiiiil.) 


F.    6.    Rose 


iM4XZ 


Albert   L.    OI.'Kjoi 


<&*A... 


%&jjjwfe#tA_ 


P.   K.    Jiartoogic 


^ 


D' 


c^lS 


George  II.    Larkin 


tA-a^ 


/ 


IjXw  i,     wL     oLuUJi    liu±at,;i'^ 


Name 


Address 


No  Stock   _ 


J,  D.  &  Mrs  Louise  Bosch 
Benjamin  J.  Conn 

Byran  W.  Conran 
Joan  Dickson  Robbins 
G»  H.  &  L.  C.  Eakle  * 


George  H.  Eakle 
£,  C.  Eakle 


S 


Grace  Hartsock  Dickson 
F.  H.  Kellog 

.  V.  Kellog 
irs»  Edna  Morrill 
Y.  F«  &  F,  B.  Morrish 
Jeorge  F.  Pitts 
irs  Sue  E.  Pitt3 
Rose  R.  &.  Robert  R*  Porter 

eorge  L»  Proctor 

Dwight  Richards 
Edwin  Richards  . 

Emmett  Sonnickson 

Henry  Sonnickson  Estate 

Grant  Stockham 

Chas  Strehlow  Extate 

Helen  Wasson 


Geysorville,   Calif* 

Marie  Hopkins  Hotel 
San  Francisco,   Calif. 

Rt  1,  Healdsburg, Calif. 

Geyserville,  Calif. 

%  Geo  Eakle 
Windsor,  Calif. 

Windsor,  Calif- 

%  George  Eakle 
Windsor,  Calif. 

Geyserville,  Calif 

1103  St  Helena  Ave, 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif, 

Geyserville,  Calif* 

Geyserville,  Calif* 

Rt  1  ,  Healdsburg,  Calif. 

Rt  2  Box  109,  Healdsburg, 

Geyserville,  Calif. 
3226  Wyman  St»  Oakland 

736  So.  Catalina  Stt 
Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

Star  Route,  Geyserville 

517  Matheson  St. 
Healdsburg,  Calif- 

Rt  2  Box  121 
Healdsburg,  Calif* 

%  E.  Sonnickson 

Rt  1  Box  121,  Healdsburg 

Geyserville,  Calif* 

%  Henry  Strehlow 
Rt  3*3  2  Box  79 
Healdsburg,  Calif* 

Geyserville,  Calif, 

f^lPflT'lrillp  Pn'l   "I  f 


50 


U'- 


rt* 

/// 

//  q 


10 
20 

10  l»^" 


20  ^ 

20  ^ 
200  v^ 


10  v 
20  \S 

340 

20 

.20 

300 

20 

50 

10 

20 

70 

40 
25 

10 

10 
10 


W.  J.  &  R.  E.   Osborn 

Minnie  Petray 

F.  C.  Rose 

L»  Clyde  &  L»  Charle3  Smith 

John  Whitton 

Lilly  Ferguson 
C.  L,  Herdricks 

E.  C.  Meyer 


H.  P.  Meyer 

W#  A.  McCutchan 

Vin.  A.  McCutchan  Jr» 

Ben  Mc.  Cutchan 

C.  R.  Mc  Henry 

Benjamin  Norton 

Floyd  Beffa 
Helen  B.  Oxley 

Nellie  M.  Beffa 

Mrs,  Lottie  Mc  Minn 

F.  A.  Abshire 
F.  P.  Abshire 
Mrs.  Pauline  Black 

T.  0.  Mc  Cutchan 


Rt  1,  Box  174 
Geyserville,  Calif. 
Geyserville,  Calif. 

Geyserville,  Calif,, 

105  Walnutt  Court 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Geyserville,   Calif. 

117  Sherman  St. 
•  Healdsburg,  Calif. 

Gey  aeiwilie  r-  Cai4  £  *• 
Mt.  View  Motel 
Bayshore  Highway 
Mt.  View,  Calif. 

Geyserville,  Calif. 

Rt  2  Box  74 
Healdsburg,  Calif. 

Rt  2  Box  74 
Healdsburg,  Calif. 

Rt  2  Box  74 
Healdsburg,  Calif. 

2128  Montgomery  Dr» 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif* 

Rt  2  Box  101 
Healdsburg,  Calif. 

Geyserville,  Calif. 

I860  San  Antonio  Ave. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

%  Floyd  Beffa 

Geyserville,   Calif. 

923  Benton  St. 
Santa  Rosa,    Calif. 

Geyserville,    Cal'fl 

Geyserville,  Calif. 

Rt  1  Box  187 
Healdsburg,   Calif* 

Rt  2  Box  74 
Healdsburg,  Calif. 


HO 

V 

682 

v^ 

325 

355 

u^- 

465  V 

250 

U- 

^ 

l^- 

115 

533  ^ 
500  w~ 

10   *- 

10  ^ 

175   V* 

45.  ^ 
84 

83 

83 

20 
10 
200 

140 

10  U-*-" 


i  Wasson 

,  wisecarver 

3arah  A.  Wright 

n  K.  Griffin 

ie  Glaser 


rt  Glaser 


e\o 


? 


H^.U.JL>U_>U  Ui.    (_,,         \u  j>l-  -l-J.  • 

Geyserville,     Calif* 

Geyserville,   Calif* 

615  Center  St» 
Healdsburg,    Calif* 

%  M.  Pet ray 
Geyserville,    Calif. 

Geyserville,  Calif* 

Geyserville,     Calif* 


10 
10 

30 

10  ^ 

470 
65 


MirtJi  i(MT      . 
THEASURY  UEI'AHTMENl'  * 

1NTBHNAL  llEVSNUH  SHRVIC*  ,  "  J        ■>]'         I 

Wjf      (Jun.  1941)  -i        .  j      ,     ,  , .,     .  ;;     i„.  ^.    J 

APPLICATION  FOR  CERTIFICATE  OF  LABEL  APPROVAL  UNDER 
THE  FEDERAL  ALCOHOL  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

May  14.  1942 

Peputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  ,   * 


Alcohol  Tax  Unit, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  undersized M*i«^J8R^-lM?JM! , 

holder  of  basic  permit  or  permits  J^JL5Jl^^^^  

under  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act,  whose  address,  to  which  the  certificate  applied  for  is  to  be  mailed, 

Ooyoervllle,  Calif.  t 

hereby  makes  application  for  a  Certificate  of  Label  Approval  for  (check  one)  : 

□  distilled  spirits  imported  in  bottles  □  domestically  bottled  distilled  spirits 

□  imported  wine  (in  original  containers)  H  wine  domestically  bottled  or  packed 

□  imported  malt  beverages  (in  original  containers)     □  malt  beverages  domestically  bottled  or  packed 

to  be  introduced  in  commerce  in  containers  bearing  the  labels  affixed  to  the  reverse  hereof,  and  identified  as 
follows : 

Brand  name "~ - - - 

Class  and  type U&JLirCXJlla !°**I.... W.illfl _ - : 

No  written,  printed,  or  other  matter  will  appear  on  such  containers  elsewhere  than  on  the  labels,  except  as 
follows  (include  net  contents  if  marked  on  containers)  :  & 

„nBb._.Q.Qn.iaiLltB. : 


The  distilled  spirits,  wine,  or  malt  beverages  specified  in  the  foregoing  (other  tharyiistilled  spirits,  wine,  or 
malt  beverages  to  be  withdrawn  from  customs  custody  in  the  original  containers  in^Wnich  imported),  will  be 
bottled  or  packed,  under  these  labels,  at  the  following  premises : 

Goycorvlllo  California 


(Street  Number) 


(Street  Number) 


(Street  Number)  (GUI')  ,  Wl 

The  applicant  agrees,  by  acceptance  of  the  Certificate  of  Label  Approval  applied  for  herein,  that  issuance 
thereof  shall  not  operate  to  relieve  him  from  liability  for  any  violation  of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration 
jrVct,  or  regulations  issued  thereunder,  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  packaging,  marking,  branding,  and 
labeling  and  size  and  fill  of  the  containers  bearing  these  labels  to  comply  with  such  Act  and  regulations,  or  for 
failure  of  the  contents  of  the  containers  to  conform  to  the  statements  and  representations  appearing  thereon. 

The  applicant  hereby  certifies  that  this  application  and  all  statements  therein,  and  all  data,  written  state- 
ments, affidavits,  evidence,  or  other  documents  submitted  in  support  thereof,  are  true  and  correct. 

Northern  .Jon  ma  Ulnoo  Inc. 

....By. _ .Ilran. 


INSTRUCTIONS 

One  copy  of  this  application,  properly  executed,  must  be  filed  with  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Alcohol  Ta;: 
Unit,  Washington,  D.  C,  covering  each  set  of  labels  for  which  Certificate  of  Label  Approval  is  desired. 

This  application  must  be  executed  and  filed  by  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  who  will  actually  bottlo  or  pack  the  distilled 
spirits,  wine,  or  malt  beverages,  except  that  in  the  case  of  distilled  spirits,  wine,  and  malb  beverages  in  customs  custody  (whether 
or  not  in  the  original  containers  in  which  imported),  the  application  must  be  executed  and  filed  by  the  importer  thereof,  or,  if  he 
cannot  be  procured,  by  his  transferee  in  bond. 

The  name  of  the  applicant  must  be  shown  in  this  application  exactly  as  it  appears  in  his  basic  permit,  including  trade  names, 
>'  any. 

Paste,  glue,  or  otherwise  firmly  attach  to  the  reverse  hereof  one  set  of  labels  identical  with  those  for  which  approval  is  desired, 
and  file  with  the  application  one  additional  set  of  labels  identical  with  the  set  attached  hereto  and,  if  more  than  one  bottling  plant 
is  listed  above,  an  additional  set  of  labels  for  each  such  additional  plant.  By  a  "set  of  labels"  is  meant  all  brand,  strip,  neck,  "Gov- 
ernment," or  other  back  labels  to  appear  on  any  individual  container. 

State  opposite  each  label  whether  it  appears  on  the  front  or  tho  back  of  the  container. 

Where  sets  of  labels  differ  from  each  other  only  by  reason  of  (1)  a  change  in  the  proportionate  size  of  the  labels,  (2)  a  statement 
of  different  net  contents,  (3)  a  change  in  the  statements  appearing  on  tho  "Government  label,"  if  any,  used  as  a  part  of  such  sets, 
(4)  a  change  in  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  responsible  for  the  importation,  (G)  a  change  in  the  vintage  date  for  wine,  (G) 
a  statement  of  a  different  age,  or  (7)  a  statement  of  a  different  proof  for  whiskey,  brandy,  rum,  or  gin,  domestically  bottled,  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Label  Approval  need  be  procured  covering  only  ono  of  such  sets  of  labels. 

[OVBIiJ 

U.  I.  OOVIINMINT  rUHIIHO  <JtlK'.         JO— 23588 


A   STATEMENT  OF   NET  CONTENTS   MUST   BE   BLOWN 
OR  BRANDED  INTO  BOTTLE  OP.  CONTAINER. 


V}- 


<  ;•"-■.' 


■  ■'!  TV'  ' 


„  BOTTLED  BY.; 

NORTHERN  SONOMA  WIN'KflNC.j,'  M 

GEYSERVILLE,  SONOMA  COUNTY         '    ttV' 
CALIFORNIA 

B.  S.  4290 




lii    rorm  1649 
EASURY  DEPARTMENT 

^TIKNAL  RJBVBNUE  SEBV1CB 

(June  1941) 


CERTIFICATE  OF  LABEL  APPROVAL  UNDER  THE 
FEDERAL  ALCOHOL  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 


.Gfiyjjfljrtfil!*^ 

. GALiJtanalit* 


Pursuant  to  your  application  dated Ap£lLJk«U_19i_5 ' 

ertificate  of  Label  Approval  is  hereby  issued,  subject  to  the  conditions  and  qualifications,  if  any,  stated  on  the 
!Verse  hereof,  to  cover  products  the  containers  of  which  bear  a  set  of  labels  identical  with  the  set  affixed  to  the 
iverse  hereof,  identified  as — 


Brand  name 1 1US-1U • 

w 

I  Class  and  type _„„flalifflr.nia..Tokay..Wiiia 

ad,  in  addition,  to  cover  products  the  containers  of  which  bear  sets  of  labels  which  differ  from  the  set  affixed  to 
ie  reverse  hereof  by  reason  of  (1)  a  change  in  the  proportionate  size  of  the  labels,  (2)  a  statement  of  different 
et  contents,  (3)  a  change  in  the^tements  appearing  on  the  "Government  label,"  if  any,  used  as  a  part  of  such 
ets  (4)  a  change  in  the  name  and  "addrcss~of  the  person  responsible  for  the  importation,  (5)  a  change  in  the 
intage  date  for  wine,  (6)  a  statement  of  a  different  age,  or  (7)  a  statement  of  a  different  proof  for  whiskey, 
•randy,  rum,  or  gin,  domestically  beetled. 

This  certificate  shall  not  opofljfo  relieve  any  person  from  liability  for  any  violation  of  the  Federal  Alcohol 
Administration  Act  or  reg«latioS|ned  thereunder,  and  shall  cover  the  identified  products  and  authonze  the.r 
■emoval  from  the  plant  where  bottled  or  packed,  or  from  customs  custody,  for  introduction  in  commerce,  only 
f  the  packaging,  marking,  branding,  and  labeling  and  size  and  fill  of  the  containers  of  such  products  comply  with 
uch  act  and  regulations,  and  only  if  the  contents  of  such  containers  conform  to  the  statements  and  representees 
nade  thereon. 

APR  22  \543  '  ^^TmLdtrikM^^,.^/ 

Date sS.lS--M£sZ  *^-*\    ACT. „„  Deputy  CommiasLiier. 


U.  •.  SOYHNMINT  rMNTlHO  OFMCI  1ft— 34081-1 


ftvirm  10*7 

jKnY  DEPARTMENT 

f  (jui>»  ran 


APPLICATION  FOR  CERTIFICATE  OF  LABEL  APPROVAL  UNDER 
THE  FEDERAL  ALCOHOL  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

(PIJTY  COMMISSIONER  OP  INTERNAL  REVENUE,  **2_J*i_lHS 


L  of  basic  permit  or  permits  ....1^}:1^.. JKlno ..Dion  dor TM..MrP-J147  J.?Jholo.Balar.aJ , 

uler  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act,  whose  address,  to  which  the  certificate  applied  for  is  to  be  mailed, 

Gojfoorvllljo,     California 


Alcohol  Tnx  Unit,  '  <"«w 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  undersigned  . 


ITorfcharn  aancaa  wineo  Ino, 


jeby  makes  application  for  a  Certificate  of  Label  Approval  for  (check  one)  : 

□  distilled  spirits  imported  in  bottles  □  domestically  bottled  distilled  spirits 

□  imported  wine  (in  original  containers)  j£]  wine  domestically  bottled  or  packed 

□  imported  malt  beverages  (in  original  containers)     □  malt  beverages  domestically  bottled  or  packed 

be  introduced  in  commerce  in  containers  bearing  the  labels  affixed  to  the  reverse  hereof,  and  identified  as 

lows : 

Brand  name  _ "_."• _ 

n.-  «ui  f.yrp  ***  ^ogPo-D^g^QyClorot^ziflflandol. 

Snoot^drW/iuooatei-^eeiioa-Tolcay  and  Ghorry 

No  written,  printed,  or  other  matter  will  appear  on  such  containers  elsewhere  than  on  the  labels,  except  as 
allows  (include  net  contents  if  marked  on  containers)  : 


The.  distilled  spirits,  wine,  or  malt  beverages  specified  in  the  foregoing  (other  than  distilled  spirits/ wine;  or| !'•:!!'  -ji 
iltbeverages  to  be  withdrawn  from  customs  custody  in  the  original  containers  in  which  imported)',!lwill!be'^ T:!l 
iltlcd  or  packed,  under  these  labels,  at  the  following  premises: 

__1_ „....: _ Goy^pryiiLa aalljComia.._..:.u. 


(Street  Number)  (City)  (StaU) 

(Street  Number)  (City)  (Stllto) 


(Street  Number)  (City)  (State)  , 

The  applicant  agrees,  by  acceptance  of  the  Certificate  of  Label  Approval  applied  for  herein,-  thiit  issuance 
Ireof  shall  not  operate  to  relieve  him  from  liability  for  any  violation  of  the  Federal  Alcohol  .Administration 
it,  or  regulations  issued  thereunder,  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  packaging,  marking;  branding,  arid- 
keling  and  size  and  fill  of  the  containers  bearing  these  labels  to  comply  with  such  Act  and  regulations,  or  for,- 
lilure  of  the  contents  of  the  containers  to  conform  to  the  statements  and  representations  appearing  thereon.*" 

The  applicant  hereby  certifies  that  this  application  and  all  statements  therein,  and  all  data,  written  state- 
unts,  affidavits,  evidence,  or  other  documents  submitted  in  support  thereof,  are  true  and  correct.  ■>.  ■'■ 

Northern  fJonom JWlnoa  Ino.  \'\'C-  Xf 


instructions  " 

One  copy  of  this  application,  proiierly  executed,  must  be  filed  with  tho  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Alcohol  Tax 
nit,  Washington,  D.  C,  covering  each  set  of  lahelH  for  which  Certificate  of  Label  Approvul  is  desired. 
I  This  application  must  be  executed  and  filed  by  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  who  will  actually  bottle  or  pack  the  distilled 

^"  wine,  or  malt  beverages,  except  that  in  the  case  of  distilled  spirits,  wine,  and  malb  beverages  in  customs  custody  (whether 


<  Jtits,  v 
HaifJ" 


tho  original  containers  in  which  importetl),  tho  application  must  be  executed  ami  liicd  by  thu  importer  tiieroof,  or,  if  ho 
ho  procured,  by  his  transferee  in  bond. 
The 
if  Wy      \me  of  the  applicant  must  be  shown  in  this  application  exactly  as  it  appears  in  his  basic  permit,  including  trade  names, 

and  me  Jj[L  ' or  otherwise  firmly  attach  to  the  reverse  hereof  ono  set  of  labels  identical  with  those  for  which  approval  is  desired, 
is  li,(w  .  'he  application  one  additional  set  of  labels  identical  with  the  set  attached  hereto  and,  if  more  than  one  bottling  plant 
crnnieii t  "     TC'  rh  "^i''0"8'  set  of  labels  for  each  such  additional  plant.    By  a  "set  of  labels"  is  meant  all  brand,  strip,  neck,  "Gov- 

.     or  o    er  bacv  labels  to  appear  on  any  individual  container. 

e  opposite  each  label  whether  it  appears  on  tho  front  or  the  back  of  the  container. 

of  dilferem;  S°'t  fal>elS  f^'  from  eacl1  0ther  only  by  reason  of  (1)  a  change  in  the  proportionate  size  of  the  labels,  (2)  a  statement 
'*)  a  chance6'  C.?  ntS>  *3>  a  change  in  the  statements  appearing  on  the  "Government  label,"  if  any,  used  as  a  part  of  such  sets, 
""'■"anient  of"  rTfr""""?  °nd  addless  of  the  Person  responsible  for  the  importation,  (5)  a  change  in  the  vintage  date  forwine,'(6) 
"Icate  of  I  h  i* .  rerent  age-  or  C)  a  statement  of  a  different  proof  for  whiskey,  brandy,  rum,  or  gin,  domestically  bottled,  a  Cer- 
w»oei  Approval  need  ba  procured  covering  only  one  of  such  sets  of  labels.  |, 

.        „.  ..  „ rnUHTWiomci       i«-MM3  [oVKli] 


LABELS  MUST  BE   AFFIXED  BELOW 


I  I 


in  m  '  ww»y>— i—— ■** 
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^W  Form  1647 
tEASURY  DEPARTMENT 
ntkrnai.  Revenue  Sbuvicb 
(Jun»  1941)    , 

APPLICATIONIFOR  CERTIFICATE  OF  LABEL  APPROVAL  UNDER 
}  *     -  THE  FEDERAL  ALCOHOL  ADMINISTRATION  ACT      \ 


Jan.   80 ,   1944 


(Unu) 


)eputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Alcohol  Tax  Unit, 

Washington,  D.  C.  >-M%  f 

The  undersigned — ~-"I4=p-24? ' 

W-1765    (Wine  ProduoerfB  and  Blender' o^rTnoioDalorfl) 
lolder  of  basic  permit  or  permits — ' ' 

inder  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act,  whose  address,  to  which  the  certificate  applied  for  is  to  be  mailed, 

Gey3ervillo,  California 
s: - - " 

lereby  makes  application  for  a  Certificate  of  Label  Approval  for  (check  one)  : 

□  distilled  spirits  imported  in  bottles  D  domestically  bottled  distilled  spirits 

□  imported  wine  (in  original  containers)  [?  wine  domestically  bottled  or  packed 
Q  imported  malt  beverages  (in  original  containers)     Q  malt  beverages  domestically  bottled  or  packed 

to  be  introduced  in  commerce  in  containers  bearing  the  labels  affixed  to  the  reverse  hereof,  and  identified  as 

follows:  '; 

SONSY  PEAK    '  lv.-^';':--:  _  - 

Brand  name  ^"^^.""i^^ 

Class  and  type  __jm^SSk^^S&I^ '^^^^l-LJ^—^ 

No  written,  printed,  or  other  matter  will  appear  on  such  contkiners:Saewhere:than  on  the  labels,  except  as 
follows  (include  net  contents  if  marked  on  containers) :  '  "^    **'  %;     J 

not  oontontc 

The  distilled  spirits,  wine,  or  malt  beverages  specified  in  the  foregoing  (other  than  distilled  spirits  wine  or 
malt  beverages  to  be  withdrawn  from  customs  custody  in  the  original  containers  in  which  imported),  will  be 
bottled  or  packed,  under  these  labels,  at  the  following  premises: 

GoyBorvillo.  California  , 

;: 7(:;": ."" (suuo 

(Street  Number)  (City)  , 


---"- (State) 

(Street  Number)  (City) 


(Street  Number) 


_....-.„- (SUU) 

The  applicant  agrees,  by  acceptance  of  the:  Certificate  of  Label  Approval  applied  for  herein,  that  issuance 
thereof  shall  not  operate  'to  relieve  him  from  liability  for  any  violation  of  the  Federal  ^,""^** 
Act,  or  regulations  issued  thereunder,  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  packaging  marking,  brandmg  and 
labeling  and  size  and  fill  of  the  containers  bearing  these  labels  to  comply  with  such  Act  and  Wtt""»»  or  for 
failure  of  the  contents  of  the  containers  to  conform  to  the  statements  and  representations  appearing  thereon. 

The  applicant  hereby  certifies  that  this  application  and  all  statements  therein,  and  all  data,  written  state- 
ments, affidavits,  evidence,  or  other  documents  submitted  in  support  thereof,  are  true  and  correct. 

Northern  3ono:»a  Winos,   mc, 


/mitff^^in^EairirCi-: 


INSTRUCTIONS 

One  copy  of  this  application,  properly  executed,  must  be  filed  with  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Alcohol  Ta:: 
Unit,  Washington,  D.  C,  covering  each  set  of  labels  for  which  Certificate  of  Label  Approval  is  desired. 

, .  ,        ,.:n    .  ,.i,,.,ii,.   l,,  mi 1-    "•      *'     ■•"••' 


I   STATEMENT  OF   NET  CONTENTS   MUST   LIE  BLOW?-; 
OR  BRANDCD  INTO  BOTTLE  OR  CONTAINER. 


erf/yaw 


RIESLING  WINE 


PRODUCED   &   BOTTLED   BY 

NOUTHEUN  SONOMA  WINES,  Inc 

GEYSERVILLE,, SONOMA  COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


ALCOHOL  13%  BY  VOL. 


OIICHfH  IMUNO  t    '  .  C«H' 


*  I 


Form  1040 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

(June  1841) 


#.'■ 


CERTIFICATE  OP^LABEL^VPPROyAL  UNDER  THE 
FEDERAL  ALCOHO^  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 


*  ■  it 

Qeyservllle 

1        i  ' 

California 


Pursuant  to  your  application  dated  ... 


January  20,    1944 


.,  this 


Certificate  of  Label  Approval  is  hereby  issued,  subject  to  the  conditions  and  qualifications/ if  any,  stated  on  the 
reverse  hereof,  to  cover  products  the  containers  of  which  bear  a  set  of  labels  identical  with  the  set  affixed  to  the 
reverse  hereof,  identified  as —   *»  ^^^fcl*''1 


Brand  name  g°g53El£gjb^fc- 


^mim? ' 


Class  and  type ^^^P^^^-^:^ 


fc-ftlli'.fs! 


and,  in  addition,  to  cover  products  the  containers  of  which  bear  sets  of  labels  which  differ  from  the  set  affixed  to 
the  reverse  hereof  by  reason  of  (1)  a  change  in  the  proportionate  size  of  the  labels,  (2)  a  statement  of  different 
net  contents,  (3)  a  change  in  the  statements  appearing  on  the  "Government  label,"  if  any,  used  as  a  part  of  such 
sets,  (4)  a  change  in  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  responsible  for  the  importation,  (5)  a  change  in  the 
vintage  date  for  wine,  (6)  a  statement  of  a  different  age,  or  (7)  a  statement  of  a  different  proof  for  whiskey, 
brandy,  rum,  or  gin,  domestically  bottled.  , 

This  certificate  shall  not  operate  to  relieve' any  person  from  liability  for  any  violation  of  the  Federal  Alcohol 
Administration  Act  or  regulations  issued  thereunder,  and  shall  cover  the  identified  products  and  authorize  their 
removal  from  the  plant  where  bottled  or  packed,  or  from  customs  custody,  for  introduction  in  commerce,  only 
if  the  packaging,  marking,  brandingfand  labeling  and  size  and  fill  of  the  containers  of  such  products  comply  with 
such  act  and  regulations,  and  only,  if  the  cont^s  of  such  cpntainers  conform  to  the  statements  and  representations 

■■.-*.  . 


made  thereon. 


Date M2±M. 


fcCTWS.. 


u.  •   oovkkmimt  MiNTiNa  orrici 


May  2,  1945 


Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
Alcohol  Tax  Unit 
Washington,  D.C» 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  enclosing  four  applications  for  label  approval 
covering  one  label  for  each  of  the  following  types  of 
wines: 

California  Claret   Wine 
California  Burgundy  WUae 
California  Zinfandol  Wine 
California  Sauterne  Wine 


p      (    ■   : 


Trusting  you  will  issue  proper  certificates  of 
approval  at  an  early  date,   we  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

NORTHERN   SONOMA  WIHES,    INC. 

'    By  m 

Harry  P.  Mpyer 
Att»y.  In  Fact. 

1  '  k  " 

1» 
Snos.  4 


Form  1047  '- '    ,  f 

TBEASUnY  DEPARTMENT 

iNlXnNAUlUVCNIlK  tlEllVlCB  ,  ,  V„     \J 

,1     (Junt  m.i)  I  !  JP  .      v ;  ,        ,         ,6  <  ,.  ,..  i     i 

APPLICATION  FOR^ERTIFICATE  OF  LABEL  APPROVAL  UNDER 
THE  FEDERAL  ALCOHOL  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  •     July  28th,  1%7 

Alcohol  Tax  Unit,  "*"" 

Washington,  D.  C. 


ThQ  undersigned Northern  Sonoma  Wines,  Inc. 

holder  of  basio  permit  or  permits  ....Htr.H-213 B1SL.429CL 


under  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act,  whose  address,  to  which  the  certificate  applied  for  is  to  be  mailed 
is:  Go.??ervi11**  California  _J  _  .__ 

hereby  makes  application  for  a  Certificate  of  Label  Approval  for  (check  one)  :  , 

□  distilled  spirits  imported  in  bottles  • .  □  domestically  bottled  distilled  spirits 

□  imported  wino  (in  original  containers)  %2  wine  domestically  bottled  or  packed 

□  imported  malt  beverages  (in  original  containers)     □  malt: beverages  domestically  bottled  or  packed 

to  be  introduced  in  commerce  in  containers  bearing  the  labels  affixed  to  the  reverse  hereof,  and  identified  i 
follows : 

Brand  name  K3W_Ino. 


Class  and  type  .._9^M??54»  Tokay.  Wm_ 


No  written,  printed,  or  other  matter  will  appear  on  such  containers  elsewhere  than  on  the  labels,  except 
follows  (include  net  contents  if  marked  on  containers)  ;  r.  ,    ...••ry:' 

i  ,  ■  .- .  \  '#-. 

JI^_C^nij6nitL _._,__ . 2 

:"'•'  >,.'..'    ;  $    i  .'. '   '■ ,!« 

The  distilled  spirits,  wine,  or  malt/beverages  specified  in. theforegoing, (other  than  distilled  spirits,  wine, 
malt  beverages  to  be  withdrawn  from  customs  custody  in  the  original  containers  in  which  imported),  will 
bottled  or  packed,  under  these  labels,  at  the  following  premises:       . .,',    "  '•' 

-Geyjj.ond.llft ;!_*_ r;ni ;  fnmi . 


(Street  Number)  '*,  /  '  (City) 


(Street  Number) 


(Street  Number)  (City)  V-  ,  (State) 

The  applicant  agrees,  by  acceptance  of  the  Certificate  "of  Label  Approval  applied  for  herein,  that  issus 
thereof  shall  not  operate. to  relieve  him  from  liability  for  any  violation  of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administra 
Act,  or  regulations  issued  thereunder,  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  packaging,  marking,  branding, 
labeling  and  size  and  fill  of  the  containers  bearing  these  labels  to  comply  with  such  Act  and  regulations,  oi 
failure  of  the  contents  of  the  containers  to  conform  to  the  statements  and  representations  appearing  ther 

The  applicant  hereby  certifies  that  this  application  and  all  statements  therein^and  all  data,  written  s 

ments,  affidavits,  evidence,  or  other  documents  submitted  in  support  thereof,  are  true  and  correct. 

Northern  Sonoma  Wines,   Inc. 

Att*y  in  Faet,-\- 

— V^ 

INSTRUCTIONS 

One  copy  of  this  application,  properly  executed,  must  be  filed  with  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Alcoh 
Unit,  Washington,  D.  C,  covering  each  aet  of  labels  for  which  Certificate  of  Label  Approval  is  desired. 

This  application  must  be  executed  and  filed  by  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  who  will  actually  bottle  or  pack  the  di 
spirits,  wine,  or  malt  beverages,  except  that  in  the  case  of  distilled  spirits,  wine,  and  malt  beverages  in  customs  custody  (w 
or  not  in  the  original  containers  in  which  imported),  the  application  must  bo  executed  and  filed  by  the  importer  thereof,  or 
cannot  be  procured,  by  hi3  transferee  in  bond. 

The  name  of  the  applicant  must  be  shown  in  this  application  oxactly  as  it  appears  in  his  basic  permit,  including  trade 
if  any. 

Paste,  glue,  or  otherwise  firmly  attach  to  the  reverse  hereof  one  sot  of  labels  identical  with  those  for  which  approval  is  i 
and  file  with  the  application  one  additional  set  of  labels  identical  with  the  set  attached  hereto  and,  if  more  than  one  bottlin 
is  listed  above,  on  additional  set  of  labels  for  each  such  additional  plant.  By  a  "Bet  of  labels"  is  meant  all  brand,  strip,  neck 
ernment,"  or  other  back  labels  to  appear  on  any  individual  container. 

State  opposite  each  label  whother  it  appears  on  the  front  or  the  back  of  the  container. 

Where  sets  of  labels  diirer  from  each  other  only  by  reason  of  (1)  a  change  in  the  proportionate  size  of  the  labels,  (2)  a  sti 
fil'UrfGif&fi'P  content"!  <••>  »  change  in'tha  statements  appearing  on  the  "Government  label,"  if  any,  used  as  a  part  of  su 
i.^!H!S!S J.  k'i',Vm,H!'  Mli  IWHjiJM  «»,  *I*W  HntfHtt  n-«B|jn»l.'lH  tar  IJin  ImtiortrtUon,  <0)  a  chnnRe  In  the  vintage  date  for  w 
a  statement  <>l  a  dllreront  afro,  or  (7)  a  statement  oi  u  dimit'eiiC  jiVbh*  #ul>  wliinHH^i  Wmmii  iinri,  ni  nln,  i|HiMn«i|rt»|lr  linlilnii 

U/teilD  g(  Jdiiwl  A|>proy»|  nenil  \iq  jwsBursd  seywlng  only  wis  of  such  mil  of  lnw»l». 
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OTep^ktment    ,; 

UlRUVKNUKSBRVICB 

(June  1941) 


CERTIFICATE  OF  LABEL  APPROVAL  UNDER  THE 
FEDERAL  ALCOHOL  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 


QE^ejp_SpnQD}8_Wine83.Jnc^ 


t    i      oft     1  c*y  T  >  Wiis 

'nrsuant  to  vour  application  dated *~      * 

„       Tf  Labe,  Approval  is  hereby  .sued,  subject  to  the  conditions  and  Ration,  if  any  stated  on 
sltel,  to  covlr  products  the  containers  of  which  bear  a  set  of  labels  identic*,  with  the  set  affixed  to  the 

se  hereof,  identified  as — 


NSW  Inc.  „ 

Brand  name  

California  Tokay  Wine. 
Class  and  type 


in 


> 


addition,  to  cover  products  the  containers  of  which  bear  sets  of  ,bc,s  which  differ  fron,  the  se, : -I-* 
everse  hereof  by  reason  of  (1)  a  change  in  the  proportionate  size  of  the  labels.  (2)  a  statement  of  Afferent 

evcrse  neitoi  uy  .  i'l*1  r™»rt,tnent  label"  if  any,  used  as  a  part  of  such 

ontents,  (3)  a  change  in  the  statements  appearing  on  the    Government  label,  y, 

(4)  a  change  in  the  name  and  address.of  the  person  responsible  for  the  .mportafon,  (5)  *~»*e  . 

^^r^^^m^tm^^,  or  Wa  statement  of  a  .liferent  proof  for  wluskey. 

dy,  rum,  or  gin,  domestically  bottled. 

This  certificate  shall  not  operate  to  relieve  any  person  from  liability  for  any  violation  of  ™""' 
Oration  Act  or  regulations  issued  thereunder;  arid  shall  cover  the  identified  products  and  authorize  the 
ova,  from  the  plant  where  bottled  or  packed,  or  from  customs  custody,  for  introduc  ,on  ,n  c  mmerc,  o»» 

,e  packaging,  marking,  branding,  and  labeling  and  size  and  fill  of  the  containers  of  such  products  comply  wth 
aLndregu.ations.andonlyifthecontentsofsuchcontaincrsconforrnWthestatementaandrepresentat.ons 

le  thereon.  :   ■ 


AUG  6    1947: 

Mi* 


■Q—  ^ 


["'!    I  <'f        u.  »r«0VHM«NT  MiMtiMd  ornei  J        10—4*081-1 

M    rWii!,:  :  :  :   *      1  i.  ■ 


„„»    App,ES  CASE     FARM     MACHINERY  ORCHARD     SUPPLIES 

/ENSTEIN    APPLES  HARDY    SPRAYERS  SPRAY    MATERIALS 

.RTLETT     PEARS  WESTINGHOUSE     HOME    APPLIANCES  WATER     SYSTEMS 

)RIED     FRUITS  SHUR     RANE     IRRIGATION 


_    PACKERS    -    SHIPPERS    _ 

TELEPHONE      36 

GEYSERVILLE.     CALIFORNIA 


NonmnN  sumiimia  wnesjnc. 


GROWER    PRODUCERS    OF    CHOICE    CALIFORNIA    WINES 


36     OR     57 


CO-OPERATIVE    WINERY 

BONDEd'wINERY   4290    I4TII    DISTRICT 


GEYSERVILLE,    CALIF. 


EMltC® 


GROWER    PRODUCERS    OF    CHOICE    CALIFORNIA   WINES 

CENTRAL    FINISHING     PLANT,    GEYSERVILLE 
BONDED   STOTJE   ROOM   4290    14TH    DISTRICT  < '. 


:M  ■ '    f  \  •:.; 


RICHARD    CALVERT 

[ASTERN   MANAOER 

3242    7BTH    STREET 

JACKSON    HEIGHTS.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


GEYSERVILLE.    CALIF. 
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